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THE  VERMONT  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 
The  Vermont  Educational  Survey  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  approved  November  19, 
1912,  which  constituted  a  commission  of  nine  persons, 
at  least  two  of  whom  were  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  be  experts  in,  or  engaged  in,  educational  work. 
This  commission  was  directed  to  report  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  the  state.  The  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  as  defined  by  the  act,  included,  first, 
a  report  “on  the  several  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Middlebury  College,  and  Norwich  University,  with  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  unnecessary  duplication 
and  consequent  financial  waste;”  second,  “that  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  reporting  on  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  said  commission 
shall  recommend,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  in 
adjustment  to  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  state, 
as  will  promote  the  ends  of  unity,  harmony,  economy, 
and  efficiency.” 

In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Governor 
appointed  a  commission  composed  of  men  prominent  in 
the  political  and  industrial  life  of  the  state,  together  with 
two  educational  experts,  namely,  the  President  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Vermont.  “At  meetings  held  January  25  and 
February  12,  1913,  the  commission  considered  methods 
for  ascertaining  the  present  educational  conditions  of  the 
state,  and  for  preparing  an  exhibit  of  details  available  for 
convenient  use.  It  was  resolved  that  the  commission  should 
in  addition  to  the  visitations,  public  hearings,  and  in¬ 
quiries  conducted  by  its  own  members,  cause  to  be  made 
an  expert  study  of  the  school  system,  including  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.” 

“By  a  resolution  adopted  February  24,  1913,  the  com¬ 
mission  invited  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  to  undertake  this  study,  with  such  as¬ 
sistance  and  cooperation  as  the  President  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  might  determine  to  be  necessary,  provided  the  cost 
to  the  state  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
dollars.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  commission  chose  for  the 
conduct  of  the  survey  an  educational  agency  constituted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  this  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted, 
and  recognized  thruout  the  country  as  especially  compe¬ 
tent  by  virtue  of  the  critical  reports  which  it  had  already 
issued  with  respect  to  various  educational  agencies.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  making  the  report,  utilized  “for 
a  number  of  months  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff,”  and  secured  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  special¬ 
ists  who  shared  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work. 
The  chief  contributions  made  by  specialists  outside  of  the 
Foundation,  who  were  invited  to  cooperate,  are  the  studies 
of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  state  system  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  expenditure,  made  by  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
examination  of  elementary  schools,  made  by  Professor 
Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  report  on  the  secondary  schools,  made  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Learned,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Education. 
In  addition  to  the  men  just  mentioned,  the  Foundation 
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availed  itself  of  the  expert  service  of  five  other  specialists, 
each  of  whom  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  report  as  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation^  is  en¬ 
titled  A  study  of  education  in  Vermont.  If  we  accept 
the  terminology  commonly  in  use  today,  the  report  would 
be  called  An  educational  survey,  since  it  seeks  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  all  of  the  educational  agencies 
supported  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  public  moneys  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  organization,  administration,  supervision, 
physical  equipment,  cost,  teaching  staff,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  student  body,  and  results  as  measured 
by  the  achievement  of  those  who  are  being  trained,  or  who 
have  been  trained  therein.  As  must  always  be  true  of  any 
such  inquiry,  this  report  reaches  its  conclusions  in  terms 
of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  education,  and  discusses  the  pres¬ 
ent  achievement  of  the  school  system  in  relation  to  the 
sources  of  support  now  utilized,  or  which  may  be  made 
available.  The  unity  of  all  of  the  agencies  for  education 
to  be  found  in  the  state  as  parts  of  one  educational  system, 
is  emphasized,  and  the  inquiry  represents  “the  first  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  state  of  the  union  to  study  its  school 
system  as  a  whole  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  an  investigation,  since  common  usage  has 
led  people  to  think  of  investigations  as  concerned  mainly 
with  the  desire  to  criticize  adversely  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  present  conditions.  “Its  attitude  toward  the  past  is  in 
the  main  negative,  except  in  so  far  as  an  historical  per¬ 
spective  is  necessary.  What  the  inquiry  has  tried  to  do 
has  been  to  set  before  the  educational  commission  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the  people  of  the  state  their  school  system  as  it 
exists  and  is  operated  today,  and  to  give  such  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  as  this  examination  shows  to  be  feasible. 

‘  Bulletin  No.  7,  1914,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 
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It  has  sought  to  answer  the  questions:  What  is  the  system 
of  schools  today  trying  to  do?  What  are  its  Umitations? 
and  What  are  its  possibilities?” 

The  methods  employed  in  the  inquiry  deserve  special 
consideration.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  report 
records  the  judgment  of  the  specialists  in  any  given  field, 
based  upon  a  careful  personal  observation  which  was  en¬ 
lightened  by  such  discussion  with  educators  or  citizens 
as  was  possible,  by  the  study  of  the  documentary  evidence 
available,  and  by  the  utilization  of  such  statistics  as  were  in 
existence  or  which  were  secured  in  response  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  by  the  Inquiry  Committee.  It  is  only 
fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  few  relia¬ 
ble  data  available  for  the  use  of  the  Inquiry  Staff.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  judgments  of  individual  investi¬ 
gators  were  in  every  instance  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
the  whole  group,  and  that  the  report  represents,  therefore, 
“not  the  detached  opinion  of  individuals,”  but  rather  the 
combined  judgment  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  inquiry. 
“The  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  the  factors  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment,  and  to  record  observation  in  objective 
terms.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  school  system;  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
quiry  has  attempted  to  place  before  the  people  of  the  state 
those  essential  facts  and  relationships  that  determine  the 
economy  and  the  performance  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole.” 

The  inquiry  disavows  any  attempt  to  recommend  in 
detail  the  particular  methods  to  be  employed  in  solving 
the  educational  problems  which  are  suggested.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  such  reorganization  must  be  based  are 
stated  in  the  form  of  methods  of  organization  commonly 
accepted  by  students  of  education,  or  with  reference  to 
educational  procedure  in  other  states  which  is  commonly 
accepted  as  representing  the  best  modern  practise. 

Any  satisfactory  review  of  the  inquiry  must  consider  the 
several  sections  of  the  report  in  some  detail  before  attempt- 
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ing  to  evaluate  critically  the  whole  report.  The  first  section 
of  the  report  is  entitled  The  State  of  Vermont.  This  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  report  deals  with  Vermont  as  a  geographic 
region,  gives  statistics  from  the  federal  census  with  respect 
to  inhabitants,  density  of  population,  and  the  division 
of  population  as  between  rural  and  urban  dwellers.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  stationary  popula¬ 
tion  in  Vermont,  discusses  emigration  and  immigration  in 
terms  of  causes  and  effects,  and  points  out  the  fact  that 
Vermont  still  remains  predominantly  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  with  dairying  as  the  principal  industry.  There  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  government  of  the  state  and  of  its 
local  units.  This  general  economic  and  social  survey  leads 
the  Inquiry  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problems 
of  education  in  Vermont  are  those  of  a  rural  agricultural 
population,  closely  related  to  a  small  group  of  moderate¬ 
sized  cities. 

Section  Two,  which  treats  of  the  existing  educational 
system,  gives  a  statement  largely  in  quantitative  terms 
concerning  the  various  educational  agencies,  their  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision,  school  privileges  and  attendance, 
the  teaching  staff,  and  the  finances.  The  material  given 
in  this  section  is  utilized  later  in  the  report  in  the  discussion 
of  the  special  topics  considered,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place.  ’ 

Section  Three,  on  The  Elementary  Schools,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  Section  Four,  on  The  Secondary  Schools,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  report  as  “the  backbone  of  the  educational 
inquiry,”  deserves  special  consideration.  In  the  section 
on  elementary  schools.  Professor  Hillegas  says  that  he  has 
judged  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education  mainly  by 
“the  application  of  standards  that  grow  out  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  the  school.”  “This  method,”  he  says, 
“has  the  advantage  of  applying  the  same  kind  of  standard 
that  the  public  uses  when  it  judges  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  Its  conclusions  point  the  way  to  improvement.” 

“The  purpose  of  the  public  elementary  school,”  says 
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Professor  Hillegas,  “can  not  be  other  than  assistance  in 
developing  character  and  making  good  citizens.  On  this 
ground  alone  can  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
schools  be  justified.  The  standards  that  are  largely  used 
in  this  part  of  the  report  grow  out  of  this  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  elementary  school.  They  are  briefly  stated 
here;  their  application  will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  criticism  of  elementary  education:” 

1.  “Schools  should  recognize  the  varying  abilities,  ex¬ 
periences,  and  environment  of  the  children. 

2.  “Schools  should  recognize  both  the  present  and  the 
future  needs  of  the  children. 

3.  “The  knowledge  gained  in  school  should  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  children  can  use  it. 

4.  “In  so  far  as  the  state  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
elementary  education,  the  educational  opportunities  should 
be  as  nearly  uniform  thruout  the  state  as  conditions  will 
permit.” 

After  reading  sections  on  the  scope  and  character  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  Vermont,  the  ages  and  attendance 
of  children,  the  teachers,  the  state  course  of  study,  the 
character  of  instruction,  extent  and  character  of  supervision, 
the  condition  of  school  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
school  supplies,  and  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  none  of  the  standards  set  up  is 
realized  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Vermont.  Particular 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  courses  of 
study  and  the  poor  quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  The  inquirer  recommends  that  new 
courses  of  study  be  prepared  by  teachers  and  superintend¬ 
ents  working  under  the  direction  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  He  suggests  that  committees 
for  this  purpose  be  brought  together  at  an  early  date;  that 
the  general  principles  that  shall  govern  the  making  of  the 
course  of  study  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated;  that  they 
make  at  least  two  separate  courses,  one  for  rural  schools 
and  one  for  graded  schools ;  and  that  not  less  than  tw^o  years 
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be  allowed  this  committee  in  which  to  prepare  a  tentative 
course,  which  should  then  be  published  and  tried  in  the 
schools  for  a  year  in  order  to  remedy  its  defects  before  final 
adoption.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the  courses  of 
study,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
teachers  seem  not  to  have  available  any  plan  of  work 
which  could  be  thought  of  as  a  course  of  study.  Coupling 
with  this  fact  the  author’s  statement  that  the  Vermont 
state  courses  of  study  are,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good  as 
those  to  be  found  in  other  states,  one  wonders  why  he  has 
not  recommended  that  the  state  course  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  during  the  period  of  two  or  three 
years  which  must  elapse  in  preparing  the  new  courses  of 
study. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  it 
is  suggested  that  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  teachers  who  are  already  in  service. 
Among  the  recommendation  for  this  professional  training 
are  teachers’  meeting,  the  supervision  of  union  superin¬ 
tendents,  the  development  of  teachers’  reading  circles,  and 
increases  in  salaries  which  will  enable  teachers  to  attend 
summer  schools.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  the 
most  important  agency  in  the  improvement  of  teachers 
will  be  found  in  the  addition  to  the  present  supervisory 
corps  of  a  number  of  “highly  trained,  capable  supervisors, 
employed  by  the  state  board  of  education,  who  should 
spend  their  time  in  the  schools  assisting  the  teachers  and 
demonstrating  proper  methods.  This  group  of  supervisors 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  highly  efficient  summer  school 
faculty.  Two  summer  schools  could  be  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  the  teachers  encouraged  to  attend 
by  the  state  undertaking  to  increase  their  salaries  a  given 
amount  when  two  or  more  sessions  had  been  attended, 
and  either  increasing  the  life  of  their  certificates  or  changing 
their  grade.  These  supervisors,  further,  would  render 
valuable  assistance  in  making  the  courses  of  study.  Their 
services  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  superintendents. 
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They  should  be  women.  The  type  of  work  expected  of 
them  could  not  be  so  well  done  by  men,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  for  men  to  become  mere  inspectors  of  schools 
rather  than  actual  teachers  and  supervisors.” 

The  inquirer  is  careful  to  point  out  the  excellence  of 
school  attendance  in  Vermont,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  schools  in  which  the  instruction  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  the  supervision  adequate.  In  the  summary  of 
the  report,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools  will  hold,  not  alone  for  Vermont,  but 
thruout  our  states.  To  quote  from  the  summary:  “It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  alone  in  Vermont,  but 
thruout  our  states,  in  the  country-side  schools  the  children 
are  put  thru  the  grades  under  a  regime  which  gives  them 
little  self-discipline,  dulls  their  minds  with  artificial  repe¬ 
titions  and  routine  tasks,  and,  so  far  as  it  educates  them  at 
all,  educates  them  away  from  the  life  in  which  they  have 
grown  up.  Any  form  of  school  that  weakens  the  child’s 
interest  in  the  life  of  his  community  is  deficient  in  the  ele¬ 
mental  requisite  of  the  school  as  an  agency  of  civilization. 
Something  is  radically  wrong  with  a  school  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community  that  develops  motormen,  stenographers, 
and  typewriters,  and  fails  to  develop  farmers,  diarymen, 
and  gardeners.  A  course  of  study  prepared  with  the  view 
of  correcting  this  condition  is  the  first  step  in  reform.” 

The  section  on  the  secondary  schools  deals  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  secondary  school  age  and  those  now  in  secondary 
schools,  with  the  schools  themselves,  their  number,  size, 
diflferentiation,  distribution,  physical  equipment,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  administration  and  instruction,  with  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  with  the  achievements  of  children  and  with  Ver¬ 
mont’s  secondary  school  problem,  with  a  suggested  solu¬ 
tion.  The  findings  of  the  inquirer  are  based  upon  a  large 
number  of  statistical  data,  part  of  which  are  included  in 
the  section  on  secondary  schools,  and  part  of  which  are 
found  in  Part  Three  of  the  report,  which  is  given  up  largely 
to  statistics.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions 
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from  the  statistical  data  available,  are  the  units  of  cost 
per  pupil  for  one  hour  per  week  of  instruction  in  advanced 
mathematics  and  in  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  The  author 
bases  his  recommendations  for  a  reorganization  of  the  high 
school  system  of  the  state  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  giving  a  type  of  instruction  which  is  not  closely 
related  to  the  needs  or  interests  of  the  pupils,  or  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  they  live.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Latin,  which  is  commonly  taught  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school,  will  be  used  even  as  an  entrance  re¬ 
quirement,  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils.  “Less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  Vermont  high  schools  go 
to  college,  but  the  studies  that  the  colleges  require  of  them 
crowd  out  from  the  curriculum  all  forms  of  instruction, 
aside  from  commercial  branches,  that  might  make  the  other 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  happier  and  more  efficient  in 
their  future  occupations,  whether  they  be  farming  or  busi¬ 
ness,  teaching  or  home-making.  Praise  is  due  to  the  state 
department  of  education  that  changes  in  these  respects 
have  long  been  preached  and,  in  places,  already  initiated 
in  Vermont.”  The  investigator  is  not  less  severe  in  his 
criticism  of  the  material  included  in  courses  of  study,  such 
as  English,  history,  and  science,  which  should  be,  in  his 
opinion,  continued  as  subjects  in  the  reformed  high  school. 
A  typical  expression  is  the  following:  “Less  English 
grammar  as  medicine  and  more  good  English  as  a  medium, 
much  less  correction  by  the  way  and  much  more  appeal, 
conviction,  and  sense  of  significance,  would  lead  to  a  very 

much  higher  degree  of  correctness  at  the  end . 

At  least  one  duty  of  the  English  teacher  would  seem  to 
be  to  explore  with  the  pupil  and  to  display  to  him  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  resources  of  literary  satisfaction  that  he  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  resort  to  on  leaving  school.” 

That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Vermont 
have  to  teach  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  too  many 
periods  per  week,  is  demonstrated  from  the  data  available 
with  respect  to  current  practise.  The  conclusion  is  also 
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reached  that  very  many  of  the  teachers  lack  adequate 
preparation  along  academic  lines,  and  that  most  of  them 
have  little  or  no  professional  training.  The  more  important 
of  the  inquirer’s  recommendations  might  be  summarized 
very  briefly  as  follows:  (a)  the  appointment  of  a  qualified 
director  of  secondary  education  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  education  and  to  act  as  his 
agent;  (b)  the  incorporation  of  the  secondary  schools 
everywhere  as  an  integral  part  of  a  single,  compactly  or¬ 
ganized  school  system  for  each  locality,  and  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  common,  local,  supervising  head;  (c)  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  supervision  and  higher  qualifications  for  teachers, 
including  professional  training;  (d)  improved  conditions  of 
service  for  teachers,  including  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
classes  and  subjects  taught ;  an  increase  in  capable  supervision, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  salaries;  (e)  “an  avowed  shift  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  education  from  the  curriculum  to  the  child,  involving 
the  intimate  and  continuous  study  of  each  individual  child  to 

determine  what  the  characteristics  and  needs  are . 

and  the  adaptation  of  curriculum,  organization,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  school  to  the  development  of  those  assets . 

This  end  is  to  be  achieved  thru  a  more  varied  offering, 
especially  in  such  subjects  as  demand  an  active,  concrete, 
motor  response  or  application,  as  compared  with  a  solely 
abstract,  passively  absorptive,  verbal  reaction;  hence  the 
practical  arts,  original  oral  expression  and  composition, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages  applied  to  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  content,  history  as  life-story  of  the  familiar  present, 

and  so  on; . ’’  (/)  “a  persistent  and  careful 

scrutiny  of  the  cost  of  the  curriculum  as  applied  in  each 
school,  with  a  view  to  the  largest  actual  returns  for  the 
money  invested;’’  (g)  “a  general  reorganization  of  secon¬ 
dary  schools  on  the  principle  of  centralization,  (i)  The 
development  of  say  fifteen  to  eighteen  central  and  readily 
accessible  schools  in  the  regional  high  schools  articulating 
directly  with  all  the  neighboring  junior  high  schools;  (2) 
the  reorganization  of  the  remaining  high  schools,  together 
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with  the  lower  years  of  the  proposed  regional  high  schools 
into  junior  high  schools  having  a  four-year  curriculum 
elastic  in  administration,  but  limited  in  scope  by  the  num¬ 
bers  and  needs  of  the  local  boys  and  girls  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  covering  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
present  elementary  school  and  the  first  two  years  of 
the  present  high  school;”  {h)  “provision  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  secondary 
school  statistics;  attendance  and  withdrawal  in  the  various 
schools,  years,  courses,  and  subjects;  sources  of  pupils  as 
well  as  their  subsequent  performance  in  relation  to  their 
school  records;  and  costs  per  pupil  in  courses  and  subjects.” 

As  one  reads  the  report  on  secondary  education  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  he  is  imprest  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
provision  for  the  education  of  youth,  not  only  in  Vermont, 
but  thruout  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  statements 
with  regard  to  the  failure  of  secondary  education  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  it  should  be  organ¬ 
ized,  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  of  any  other  state.  The  reforms  suggested 
seem,  in  the  light  of  the  data  upon  which  the  judgments 
of  the  inquiry  are  based,  to  be  highly  desirable.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  the  feasibility 
of  some  of  these  recommendations.  For  example,  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  one  that  the  problem  of  transportation  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  regional  high  schools  which 
are  proposed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  money  now 
spent  for  public  education  in  the  state,  one  is  led  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  well-trained  teachers,  who  are  so  much  needed, 
or  the  better  conditions  of  service  and  higher  salaries, 
are  to  be  secured.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  ideals 
and  principles  underlying  the  recommendations  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator  are  sound,  but  that  the  recommendations  pro¬ 
posed  are  remote  from  that  which  we  may  expect  any 
American  state  to  accomplish  within  the  next  decade. 
The  citizens  of  Vermont  may  be  more  than  proud  of  their 
educational  system,  if  they  even  approximately  realize 
the  program  set  up  for  them  within  the  next  generation. 
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The  section  dealing  with  the  training  and  certification, 
and  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers,  after  presenting 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  history  of  teacher  training  in 
Vermont,  and  the  sources  from  which  information  was  de¬ 
rived,  discusses:  (i)  the  existing  situation  with  regard  to 
(a)  normal  schools,  (6)  training  courses  in  high  schools, 
(c)  supplementary  training,  (d)  the  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers;  (2)  the  inadequacy  of  the  normal  schools;  (3)  the  success 
of  the  training  classes;  and  (4)  a  central  training  school. 
One  is  imprest  in  reading  this  section  mainly  with  the  data 
which  are  supplied  and  which  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  normal  schools  are  inadequate  and  are  not  worth 
to  the  state  the  money  which  it  costs  to  run  them.  In 
contrast  with  these  schools,  the  success  of  the  local  train¬ 
ing  classes,  in  connection  with  high  schools  in  supplying 
teachers  for  rural  schools,  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  “On 
the  whole,  the  state  certainly  did  vastly  better  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  with  its  investment  of  $8600  in  these  126  teachers” 
(graduates  of  the  training  classes)  “than  in  the  $20,000 
that  it  put  into  the  14  ‘higher  course’  and  28  ‘lower  course’ 
graduates  from  normal  schools  during  the  same  year.  For 
the  purposes  of  Vermont  in  its  rural  schools  the  former 
were  probably  quite  as  effective  teachers.”  The  central 
training  school  which  is  recommended,  and  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  may  eventually  provide  teachers  with  the  junior 
high  schools,  is  described  in  the  report  as  follows:  “For 
this  purpose  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  untrained  col¬ 
lege  graduate  would  be  markedly  inferior  to  teachers 
trained  in  a  thoroly  high-grade  school  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  this  purpose  expressly  in  view;  (a)  a  ‘normal’ 
school,  if  one  wishes  to  retain  the  name — one  requiring  at 
least  two  and  preferably  three  years  in  addition  to  a  four- 
year  high  school  course,  and  planned  not  to  imitate  the 
normal  school  of  other  states,  but  to  show  teachers  how  to 
deal  successfully  with  Vermont  problems.  Such  a  school 
could  provide  at  the  same  time  for  the  better-grade  posi¬ 
tion  in  cities  and  towns.” 
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From  the  evidence  which  is  presented  in  the  report,  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  recommendations  proposed  are 
entirely  feasible  and  within  the  reach  of  the  state  almost 
immediately,  should  the  proper  authorities  determine  to 
take  such  action. 

Section  Six,  which  deals  with  vocational  schools,  presents 
the  general  argument  with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
the  existing  situation  in  Vermont,  with  a  consideration  of 
the  two  agricultural  schools  already  established,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  constructive  program.  A  brief  summary  of  this 
section  of  the  report  is  contained  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph:  “A  wise  program  in  the  formation  of  vocational 
schools  would  seem  to  be,  first,  the  reform  of  the  public 
school  system  so  that  the  youth  of  Vermont  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  toward  the  occupations  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live;  secondly,  the  establishment  at  each  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  regional  high  schools  of  a  high-grade  vocational 
course  in  agriculture;  thirdly,  the  gradual  formation  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  of  trade  schools 
in  agriculture  rightly  related  both  to  the  public  school 
system  and  to  the  agricultural  college;  and  finally,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  state  board  of  the  question  of  trade 
courses  or  schools  for  other  vocations.” 

The  section  on  records  and  accounts  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  administration  and  of  reporting  chiefly 
with  respect  to  accounting,  reporting,  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  The  recommendation  that  a  form  be  pre¬ 
pared  which  will  be  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended 
by  all  who  use  it  and  that  will  yet  obtain  adequate  results 
in  accounting  and  in  reporting  fiscal  statistics,  specifies 
the  following  elements  as  essential:  (a)  the  true  school 
revenue  for  the  year;  (b)  the  true  school  expenditure  for 
the  year;  (c)  the  resources  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  (d)  the  means  of  estimating  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  the  school  directors 
may  determine  approximately  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  to  provide  for  the  expenditure.  In 
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order  that  a  correct  accounting  may  be  secured,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  time  of  filing  the  full  report  by  the  school 
directors  be  changed  from  July  15  to  September  i. 
This  would  enable  the  report,  by  including  the  state  aid, 
to  give  the  true  revenues  and  expenditures.  Other  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  disbursement  of  school  moneys, 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils  are  in  entire  accord  with  what  is  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  good  business  practise. 

In  the  division  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  public  school  system,  data  are  supplied  con¬ 
cerning  state  revenues  applied  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  the  method  of  their  derivation,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  law  specifies  that  the  money  shall  be 
spent ;  the  local  support  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
— total  resources  for  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 
direct  state  support  and  educational  standards.  The 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts  available  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  several  topics  leads  the  inquirer  to  make 
the  following  statement:  “The  plan  at  present  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  Vermont  makes  its  major  grant 
depend  simply  on  the  number  of  legal  schools  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  size,  or  efficiency,  or  the  wealth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  maintains  them.  Both  of  these  plans  are 
characteristic  of  the  period  when  the  state  confided  every¬ 
thing  in  education  to  the  varying  discretion  of  the  towns, 
a  period  when  the  state  itself  had  no  definite  educational 
policy.  This  has  changed;  the  state  has  become  educa¬ 
tionally  conscious,  intelligent,  and  ambitious.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  report  contemplate  for  Vermont  a 
strong,  well-centralized  and  efficient  control  in  education. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  the  introduction  of  such  educational 
leadership  the  power  of  state  funds  must  be  put  behind 
the  policies  to  be  inaugurated.  Hereafter,  money  should 
no  longer  be  granted  on  a  per  capita,  or  per  school,  or  other 
merely  numerical  basis.  State  aid,  when  administered 
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by  the  advice  of  an  informed  and  vigorous  central  authority, 
should  invariably  be  granted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  reward  local  effort  which  is  harmonious  with  state 
policies.  Hence  in  Vermont,  what  assistance  the  state  can 
give  should  go  for  better  trained  and  better  paid  rural  school 
teachers,  for  better  buildings,  for  persistent  and  careful 
consolidation,  and  for  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
interests  of  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Details  of  such  measures  must,  of  course,  rest 
with  the  educational  officers  themselves  to  elaborate;  it  is 
sufficient  at  this  point  to  urge  that  the  chief  tool  for  realizing 
their  success  should  be  made  as  responsive  as  possible  to 
their  designs.” 

Probably  the  most  direct  effect  of  the  inquiry  upon  the 
school  system  of  Vermont  may  be  expected  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  Section  Nine,  which  deals  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  agencies  for  administration.  After 
reviewing  current  educational  practise  with  respect  to  the 
organization  of  state  school  systems,  and  calling  attention 
to  recent  legislation,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Oklahama,  Idaho,  and  New  Jersey,  the  inquiry 
makes  definite  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  agencies  for  administration  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  “It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  board  of  education  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  board  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  one  member  to  be  appointed  each  year  for  a  term  of 
five  years;  that  this  board  have  general  control  of  the  en¬ 
tire  educational  system  of  the  state;  that  the  powers  and 
duties  now  belonging  to  the  present  board  of  education, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  Idiotic,  Feeble-Minded 
Children  of  Indigent  Parents,  and  the  State  Board  of  Penal 
Institutions,  in  so  far  as  the  Industrial  School  is  concerned, 
be  transferred  to  this  board;  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
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of  the  board  be  a  commissioner  of  education  to  be  chosen 
by  the  board  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  compensa¬ 
tion  as  shall  guarantee  the  service  of  a  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  leader;  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  not  less  than  four  directors  or  deputy  commissioners — 
one  for  rural  schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  one  for  voca¬ 
tional  schools  (including  agriculture),  and  one  for  exten¬ 
sion  activities.  In  addition  there  should  be  provided  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  state  board  of  education  a  sum 
of  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  board,  the  pay  of  as¬ 
sistants  and  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses.  Owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  correctly  estimating  all  of  these  items 
in  advance,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  ultimately 
in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency,  if  in  addition 
to  the  sum  set  aside  for  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner 
and  his  deputies  a  lump  sum  were  for  the  first  two  years 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  to  be  accounted  for 
subsequently  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  budget.” 

A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  submission  to  the  state  legislature.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  states  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  their  systems  of  state  educational  administration,^ 
amply  justify  the  recommendations  of  the  inquiry  com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  will  speedily  enact  a  law  on  accordance 
with  these  recommendations. 

Sections  Ten,  Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen  and  Fif¬ 
teen  deal  with  the  Vermont  colleges  and  their  relation  to 
the  state,  with  special  reference  to  the  subsidies  which  have 
been  in  the  past  provided  for  these  private  institutions  by 
the  state.  This  part  of  the  report  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  It  deals  with  the  problems'  of  re¬ 
sources,  curriculums,  teaching  staff,  physical  equipment, 
student  body,  and  in  this  case  with  the  special  problem  of 
state  subsidies.  Recommendations  are  made  with  respect 
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to  changes  in  the  offering  of  the  several  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  abolishment  of  the  College  of  Medicine  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Vermont,  a  larger  support  for 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  abolishment  as  soon 
as  is  practicable  of  all  state  subsidies  to  privately  controlled 
institutions.  The  report  finds  that  the  diversion  of  the 
money  now  given  in  subsidies  to  higher  institutions  ($100,- 
000),  together  with  the  amount  spent  for  the  two  state 
normal  schools  ($30,000)  which  it  recommends  be  abol¬ 
ished,  will  go  far  toward  making  possible  the  program  of 
reorganization  and  reform  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
inquiry. 

Part  Three  of  the  report  gives  a  part  of  the  statistical 
material  upon  which  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  formed.  This  section  of  the  report  will  prove  extremely 
valuable  to  the  careful  student  of  current  educational 
problems. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  should  be  characterized  as  an 
eminently  fair  and  complete  report  on  the  educational 
situation  in  Vermont  made  by  competent  educational 
specialists,  who  formed  their  judgments  only  after  careful 
and  extended  observation  and  after  conference  with  each 
other  and  with  the  commission,  which  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  individual  opinions.  While  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  one  gets  from  reading  the  document  is  that 
of  a  somewhat  scathing  arraignment  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  yet  one  is  imprest  by  the  evident  de¬ 
sire  of  the  inquirers  to  present  all  of  the  facts  and  to  call 
attention  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  praise,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  the  deficiencies  in  present  practise. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  greatest  weakness 
of  the  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  idealistic  character  of 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  One  can  not 
help  but  feel  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  state  definitely  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  im¬ 
proving  the  school  situation,  rather  than  to  present  the 
ideal  which  is  so  remote  as  to  seem  almost  impossible  of 
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accomplishment  in  the  near  future.  Doubtless  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  propose  the  ideal  solution  for  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  was  due  to  the  desire  of  those  engaged  in 
the  inquiry  to  allow  to  the  properly  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  the  working  out  of  all  of  the  details  which  are  to  bring 
about  eventually  the  new  and  better  systems  of  education 
in  Vermont. 

The  report  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  industrial  enterprises  are  willing  to  spend 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to 
utilize  more  effectivel)’^  the  capital  invested  in  their  enter¬ 
prises.  The  question  before  the  people  of  Vermont  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
findings  of  this  commission,  and  to  make  changes  in  their 
school  system  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.  Already  there  are  indications  that  the  report  has 
been  received  in  the  same  fair  and  open-minded  spirit 
that  actuated  those  who  prepared  it.  If  this  be  a  common 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  Vermont 
school  survey  may  be  expected  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  great  educational  progress  for  that  community. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


II 

THE  COLLEGE  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  FACTORY 

PART  II^ 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  article  the  writer  made 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  “What  is  the  product 
of  the  educational  factory?”  If  he  succeeded  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  it  will  now  be  agreed  that  the  educated  man,  the 
man  specifically  trained  for  a  definite  profession  or  calling, 
is  not  the  product  of  the  educational  institution,  but  that, 
in  its  boldest  statement,  the  product  is  instruction.  Over 
and  above  this  product  there  is  another,  or  many  others, 
forming  a  consistent  whole,  for  which  the  payment  made 
by  the  customer,  the  student,  is  not,  as  it  is  for  instruction, 
fees  of  divers  sorts,  but  a  payment  as  intangible  as  the 
product  purchased. 

In  that  place  also  was  discust  a  method  of  determination 
of  the  costs  of  an  educational  institution  and  their  proper 
allocation.  The  costs  were  given  per  student-hour,  not 
that  the  writer  considers  this  the  proper  method  of  express¬ 
ing  the  costs,  but  because  it  is  the  method  employed  by 
those  who  have  investigated  educational  conditions  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientific  or  efficient  management.  In 
the  present  installment  of  his  article  the  writer  hopes  to 
show  that  such  a  method  of  expressing  the  costs  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  erroneous  and  misleading,  that  the  results  may  be 
interpreted  in  ways  diametrically  opposed,  and  that  the 
interpretations  are  not  only  equally  false  but  also  are  equally 
meaningless,  except  in  one  particular;  namely,  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  means  of  comparison  between  what  the  education 
of  a  student  costs  the  college  in  money  and  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  pays  in  money  therefor.  Even  in  this  particular 

^  Part  I  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1913. 
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the  knowledge  obtained  must  be  used  with  extreme  cau¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  before  proceeding 
to  the  present  discussion  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  many 
elements  which  enter  into  the  more  ideal  product,  as  well 
as  some  of  those  which  constitute  the  student’s  return  in 
kind.  Thus  among  the  things  which  the  workman,  the 
teacher,  strives  to  produce  are  information,  knowledge, 
learning,  wisdom,  honorable  ambition,  mental  discipline, 
intellectual  pleasure,  power  and  restraint.  Among  the 
things  which  the  purchaser,  the  student,  offers  in  return 
may  be  named  energy,  industry,  application,  perseverance, 
interest,  growth  of  mind  and  character,  public  spirit  and 
private  usefulness. 

Returning  to  the  discussion  it  may  be  argued  with  some 
plausibility  that  even  tho  the  educated  man  be  not  the 
product,  the  cost  per  student-hour  may  afford  valuable 
information  to  the  administration  of  a  college.  In  other 
words,  to  translate  this  statement  into  the  terms  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  accountancy,  that  the  management  of  a  factory 
or  plant  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cost 
per  customer  per  hour  of  the  product  of  its  plant. 

The  writer  has  serious  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  such 
knowledge  either  for  a  business  concern  or  for  a  college. 
Indeed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  such  information  may  be 
highly  misleading.  For  example,  the  cost  per  student- 
hour  in  astronomy  at  A  college  may  be  fifty  cents,  while  at 
B  University  it  may  be  $2 . 50.  The  term  astronomy  in 
the  former  case  may  connote  brief  courses  in  descriptive 
astronomy  and  the  astronomy  needed  in  surv.eying  prac¬ 
tise  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  mean  astrophysics,  star  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  more  recondite  branches  of  the  science. 
In  A  College  there  may  enter  into  the  cost  per  student- 
hour  the  salary  of  one  instructor  only,  and  a  very  light  over¬ 
head  burden;  in  B  University  there  may  be  a  group  of  high- 
priced  specialists  to  be  paid,  and  an  overhead  charge  made 
enormous  by  the  cost  of  large  telescopes  and  most  delicate 
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apparatus.  Thus  the  comparison  of  A  College  with  B 
University  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  student-hour  in  astron¬ 
omy  would  be  futile  and  misleading  in  the  extreme. 

Moreover  mere  difference  in  location  as  affecting  the 
item  interest  on  capital  invested  in  land  and  buildings, 
might  occasion  great  differences  in  overhead  burden  and 
consequently  in  student  cost  per  hour,  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  B  University  should  remove  to 
a  location  where  land  is  cheap.  Accessibility  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  student  customer  are  important  considera¬ 
tions.  Besides,  proximity  to  large  libraries  and  collec¬ 
tions  might  make  the  high  cost  location  so  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  other  departments,  if  not  for  the  department 
of  astronomy  itself,  as  to  outweigh  by  far  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  change  of  location  even  if  the  re¬ 
moval  could  be  effected  without  other  purely  economic 
losses. 

The  cost  per  student-hour  is  thus  seen  to  furnish  no 
adequate  basis  of  comparison  between  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  in  different  colleges;  nor  does  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  a  fair  basis  for  the  comparison  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  educational  institution.  A  university 
may  conduct  courses  in  the  Science  of  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  and  may  have  also  a  department  of  Abyssinian 
Literature— two  hypothetical  departments  sufficiently  un¬ 
related  both  in  scope  and  purpose.  Let  the  former  have 
a  total  hourly  cost  of  $8.99;  the  latter  $5 . 34.^  The  former 
may  reasonably  be  called  a  popular  course,  the  latter  the 
reverse;  so  that  the  assumption  that  fifty  students  pursue 
the  studies  in  Scientific  Management  and  one  the  course  in 
Abyssinian  Literature  is  not  remote  from  probability.  The 
costs  per  student-hour  in  these  two  departments  are,  there¬ 
fore,  $0.18  and  $5.34,  respectively.  Indeed  the  situation 
may  be  even  worse  than  this;  for  a  course  of  instruction 
in  Abyssinian  Literature  may  attract  even  a  solitary  stu¬ 
dent  only  once  in  five  years.  For  four  years  the  cost  per 
*  The  respective  costs  of  department  Di  and  D2  previously  mentioned. 
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student-hour  in  this  course  would  be  infinite,  or  if  the 
non-mathematical  reader  object  to  this  form  of  statement, 
the  costs  may  be  computed  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
allowing  one-fifth  of  one  student  per  year,  giving  $26.70 
costs  per  student-hour. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  management  of  any  commercial 
factory  would  continue  to  produce  a  product  for  which  the 
demand  should  prove  so  small.  The  operatives  engaged 
in  this  production  would  be  discharged  or  employed  on 
other  work,  and  the  machinery  so  employed  would  be  either 
sold  or  “scrapped.”  As  the  “man  on  the  street”  would 
say,  the  manufacturer  is  not  in  business  “for  his  health,” 
but  for  profit;  and  when  a  product  becomes  unprofitable 
it  is  no  longer  made.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
“in  business”  not  for  profit,  but  for  “the  health”  of  itself 
and  of  the  community;  and  if  Abyssinian  Literature  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  health  of  the  community  thru  few  or  many 
of  its  individuals,  the  college  must  continue  to  instruct  in 
that  literature,  even  at  an  excessive  cost. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  cost  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  excessive.  The  costs  can  be  lowered 
by  reducing  the  wages  of  the  workman,  the  instructor, 
and  in  no  other  way.  The  collections  of  Abyssinian  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  can  not  be  temporarily  scrapped,  nor 
can  they  be  sold  or  diverted  to  other  use;  and  the  interest, 
insurance  and  other  charges  of  the  money  thus  invested 
run  on.  If  the  department’s  share  of  general  administra¬ 
tive  costs  be  diverted,  this  will  simply  increase  the  over¬ 
head  burden  of  all  other  departments,  without  profit  to 
the  factory  but,  surely,  with  remonstrance  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  whose  burden  is  thus  increased.  If  the  wage  of  the 
workman  be  lowered — he  is  a  skilled  workman,  hard  to  re¬ 
place — he  will  either  find  work  elsewhere  or  starve.  In 
either  case  the  production  of  instruction  in  Abyssinian 
Literature  would  cease  in  that  factory. 

Similar  instances  are  not  unknown  in  the  commercial 
factory.  Expensive  machinery  may  lie  idle  for  months. 
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to  be  then  used,  for  a  few  hours  only,  on  some  particular 
product.  The  skilled  workmen  who  run  the  machines  are 
not,  however,  paid  their  wage  during  the  long  months  of 
idleness.  The  management  quickly  finds  other  work  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  In  the  same  way,  perhaps,  during  his 
four  idle  years  the  professor  of  Abyssinian  Literature 
might  be  employed  as  a  typewriter  in  the  department  of 
Scientific  Management,  were  it  not  for  the  dictum  of  that 
science  that  a  man  must  be  selected  according  to  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  a  given  kind  of  work. 

There  remains  yet  another  alternative.  In  the  case  of 
the  commercial  factory.  When  an  expensive  operation 
must  be  performed  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  it  is 
not  customary  to  charge  the  whole  cost  of  that  operation 
to  the  actual  product  on  which  it  is  performed.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  so  charged,  but  more  often  the  cost  is  distributed 
over  the  entire  product  of  the  factory  in  the  overhead 
burden,  or  in  what  is  known  as  the  supplementary  rate. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  educational  plant  the  overhead 
burden  would  be  the  vehicle  for  such  distribution,  and  thus 
the  total  costs  of  the  course  in  Abyssinian  Literature  might 
be  allocated  to  the  various  departments.  The  accruing 
advantage  would  be  slight  since  the  factory  could  not 
increase  the  selling  price  of  the  general  product  to  cover  the 
additional  cost. 

The  objection  to  such  a  procedure  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  determining  which  courses  should  be  so  treated.  Should 
the  plan  be  adopted  for  any  course  having  fewer  than  five 
students  per  year,  or  ten  students?  Or  should  the  plan  be 
adopted  for  any  course  in  which  the  cost  per  student-hour 
exceeds  a  certain  maximum?  If  the  latter,  what  maximum 
should  be  adopted?  And  should  the  maximum  be  the  same 
for  all  courses  and  for  all  institutions? 

The  writer  confesses  freely  that  he  is  unable  to  answer 
these  questions  and  is  equally  willing  to  confess  that  he 
considers  all  such  plans  worthless  in  the  management  of 
the  college.  He  would  let  each  tub  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
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tom,  would  let  a  course  face  boldly  and  unashamed  such  a 
student-hour  cost  as  $26 . 70,  or  one  even  more  stupendous. 
Mankind  pays  heavily  for  many  things.  Religious  liberty, 
the  destruction  of  feudal  privilege,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
all  were  most  dearly  bought,  but  all  are  worth  far  more 
than  they  cost.  Alchemy  during  long  centuries  was  wasteful 
of  both  wealth  and  human  effort.  That  was  the  cost  of 
the  science  of  modern  chemistry.  Who  knows  but  that 
Abyssinian  Literature  may  be  the  cost,  and  the  germ,  of 
international  peace,  of  a  universal  language,  or,  perhaps, 
of  a  scientific  and  acceptable  reformed  spelling? 

It  would  seem  impossible,  then,  to  base  the  comparison 
of  different  educational  institutions  as  a  whole,  of  the  same 
department  in  different  institutions,  or  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  institution,  upon  the  cost  per  student- 
hour.  A  comparison  on  this  basis  seems  illogical,  contra¬ 
dictory  of  the  principles  of  business  management,  and  un¬ 
informing. 

The  writer  would  not  abuse  the  principle  of  analogy 
which  he  believes  has  misled  some  of  those  who  would  treat 
the  college  as  an  educational  factory,  but  he  believes  the 
following  analogous  case  may  prove  illuminating: 

A  manages  a  chamber  music  concert  lasting  two  hours. 
There  are  four  performers  who  are  paid  $50  each,  and  the 
overhead  expense  is  $25.  The  audience  numbers  100, 
and  the  price  per  ticket  is  $2 . 50. 

Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $225/200  =  $i .  13,  and 
the  profit  is  $25. 

B  manages  a  “pop”  concert  lasting  three  hours.  There 
are  100  performers  who  are  paid  $4  each,  and  the  overhead 
expense  is  $ioo.  The  audience  numbers  500,  and  the  price 
per  ticket  is  $1. 

Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $500/1500  =  $0.33, 
and  the  profit  is  zero. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures? 
The  cost  per  student-hour  in  Scientific  Management  was 
$0.18;  in  Abyssinian  Literature  $5.34.  Therefore,  shall 
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we  say  that  Scientific  Management,  as  an  educational  fac¬ 
tory  product,  is  5.34/0.18  =  30  times  as  profitable  as 
Abyssinian  Literature?  By  the  same  reasoning  a  pop 
concert  would  be  1. 13/0. 33  =  3V2  times  as  profitable  as 
chamber  music.  Unfortunately  for  this  argument  the  pop 
concert  made  no  profit,  while  the  chamber  music  cleared 
$25.  Shall  we  say  that  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  being  only 
$0.33  in  the  case  of  the  pop  concert  while  it  is  $i .  13  in  the 
case  of  chamber  music,  we  must  devote  all  of  our  time 
and  energy  to  the  former?  Such  a  course  would  be  mag¬ 
nanimous,  but  certainly  not  profitable.  The  writer  is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of  hilarious  amusement 
derived  from  the  “pop”  may  not  be  greater,  or  more  valua¬ 
ble  to  the  community,  than  the  sum  total  of  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  derived  from  the  chamber  music;  nor  is  he  able  to 
make  an  analogous  statement  in  regard  to  the  low-priced 
educational  product  as  compared  with  the  high-priced. 
Having  no  standard  of  measurement  for  the  true  product 
in  either  case,  he  can  not  determine  the  value  or  the  cost. 

From  another  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  the  cost 
per  workman  per  hour  is  $225/8  =  $28.13  in  the  case  of 
chamber  music;  $500/300  =  $1.67  in  the  case  of  pop 
music.  May  the  conclusion  be  directly  drawn  that  clfamber 
music  is  28.13/1.67  =  17  times  as  valuable  as  the  popular 
variety?  If  so  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  way  that  Abys¬ 
sinian  Literature  is  many  times  more  valuable  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  product  than  the  science  of  management. 

The  writer  declines  emphatically  to  act  as  sponsor  either 
for  the  last  statement  or  for  the  argument  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  “Nothing  lies  hke  figures”  employed  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  value  and  costs  of  the  product  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

Let  us  make  a  further  comparison  between  Manager  B, 
already  mentioned,  and  C,  who,  in  another  town,  manages 
a  pop  concert  lasting  three  hours.  There  are  100  per¬ 
formers  who  are  paid  $3  each,  and  the  overhead  expense 
is  $50.  The  audience  numbers  500,  and  the  price  per 
ticket  is  $0 . 50. 
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Whence  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  =  $350/1500  =  $0.23, 
and  the  loss  is  $100. 

Since  the  cost  per  hearer-hour  is  less  in  the  C  town 
than  in  the  B  town,  shall  the  conclusion  be  drawn  that  all 
pop  concerts  should  be  given  in  the  former?  Again  it  may 
be  said  that  such  a  course  might  be  magnanimous,  but 
hardly  profitable.  Of  these  two,  which  was  the  better 
concert;  the  B  concert  because  the  cost  per  hearer-hour 
was  higher,  or  the  C  concert  because  the  cost  was  less? 
Is  physics  taught  better  at  Harvard  because  it  costs  there 
$i .  08  per  student-hour,  or  better  at  Wisconsin  because 
there  it  costs  $0.60?  The  cost  per  student-hour  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion;  fortunately,  however,  not  for  the  educator 
who  sees  the  foolishness  of  the  idea  and  refuses  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  science  of  management,  efficiency  engineering,  is, 
after  all  but  one  manifestation  of  a  tendency  of  the  age, 
the  tendency  to  replace  individual  character,  worth  and 
ability  by  organization.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that,  organization  having  replaced  individuality, 
scientific  management  is  a  compromising  effort  to  correct 
the  resulting  evils.  Whether  organization  be  a  consequence 
of  overgrowth  or  overgrowth  of  organization  the  writer 
hesitates  to  say;  probably  the  two  forces  are  mutual  and 
interactive.  And  the  way  in  which  the  machine  has  re¬ 
placed  manual  labor  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  economic 
or  social  organization  whose  constituent  parts  are  men 
can  replace  the  individual  men.  Men  organized  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  accomplish  greater  results  and  better  results 
than  are  possible  to  men  as  isolated  individuals,  but  the 
idea  of  the  organization  as  a  machine  made  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  man  is  harmful  and  destructive.  That  this  is  so 
is  being  realized  at  last  and  there  are  signs  that  indicate 
a  limitation  of  this  growth,  this  outgrowth,  this  overgrowth. 
Politically,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  refuse  to 
coalesce;  India  and  the  Philippines  are  threatening  and 
discontented;  economic  organization  is  being  curtailed  and 
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disintegrated.  There  is  reaction  from  organization  to 
men,  individuals  organized. 

In  the  educational  world  the  spirit  of  organization  mani¬ 
fested  itself  first  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher.  Of  late  years  the 
spirit  has  spread  to  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  become  in  some  few  cases  more  or  less  mechanisms 
of  working  parts ;  parts  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  which 
sees  in  the  college  only  its  figure-head.  Such  organization, 
harmful  to  the  grade  schools,  harmful  to  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  where  it  has  arisen,  threatens  to  take  a  foothold  in 
many  more  which  have  thus  far  escaped.  Scientific  man¬ 
agement  and  efficiency  engineering  when  they  leave  their 
true  field  of  usefulness,  business  enterprise  and  manage¬ 
ment,  to  enter  the  field  of  education  threaten  to  hasten 
and  accentuate  this  harmful  organization.  Not  that  the 
science  of  efficiency  or  management  necessarily  connotes 
such  harmful  organization,  but  that  the  men  who  are  prac¬ 
tising  that  science  seem  for  the  most  part  biased  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  organization.  Moreover,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  fulfilled  of  the  materialism,  the  commercialism 
of  the  age,  men  whose  ideal  is  “big  business.” 

The  ideal  of  the  school  and  college  should  be  neither 
big,  nor  business,  but  rather  truth  which  is  a  “still  small 
voice,”  and  ideality,  which  is  self-forgetful  whereas  business 
is  self-seeking.  The  school,  the  college,  the  university 
should  not  count  the  cost,  but  should  spend  and  spare  not. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  organization  is  far  reaching. 
One  of  its  manifestations  is  in  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
vocational  training.  The  demand  for  vocational  training 
has  arisen  from  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  the  unscientific  manager,  the  efficiency  and  the 
non-efficiency  engineer,  the  manufacturer  and  business 
man  in  general  with  what  they  consider  the  product  of 
education.  This  dissatisfaction  and  the  demand  for  an 
improved  product  are  based  upon  a  false  conception  of 
the  aim  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  educational 
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institution.  The  attention  of  the  practical  man  so-called 
is  fixt  too  exclusively  upon  the  methods  and  aims  of  his 
own  particular  business  and  its  management  or  at  best 
upon  those  of  business  and  business  management  in  general. 
He  looks  upon  the  boy  leaving  school  or  the  man  leaving 
college  as  a  finished  product  which  should  be  fitted  to  be¬ 
come  immediately  and  with  little  or  no  adjustment  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  his  business  organization.  Education  is  for 
him  a  process  apart  from  life;  a  process  begun  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  continued  in  the  grammar  school  and  ended 
in  the  high  school,  college,  or  technical  school.  He  re¬ 
gards  this  manufacturing  process  as  long  and  wasteful 
because  it  produces  some  things  which  he  does  not  want 
and  because  the  product  which  he  requires  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  so  much  less  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
effort. 

So  the  vocational  school  is  multiplied  until  the  student 
who  has  bought  this  vocational  product  finds  no  market 
therefor;  and  vocational  training  is  emphasized  in  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  college  until  the  student  purchaser 
of  education  finds  that  hke  the  man  in  the  Bowery  auction 
room  he  has  paid  his  money  for  an  empty  carton  neatly 
wrapped  and  labeled.  Instead  of  being  trained  in  obedience, 
attention,  concentration;  instead  of  a  mind  trained  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  and  a  memory  trained  to  retain,  the  stu¬ 
dent  customer  acquires  in  the  public  school  where  voca¬ 
tional  training  has  spread  its  malign  influence  a  sentimental 
interest  in  an  impossible  nature,  a  little  dexterity  in  the 
mishandling  of  tools  and  marvelous  powers  of  inattention 
and  carelessness.  This  is  the  result  of  substituting  for  the 
educator’s  ideal  of  mental  discipline  the  practical  man’s 
notion  of  usefulness.  As  a  consequence  the  practical  man, 
having  got  what  he  demanded,  finds  it  is  not  what  he 
wants,  and  clamors  against  the  inefficiency  of  educational 
methods. 

What  is  the  product  which  the  practical  man  demands? 
In  many  cases  this  product  is  a  highly  complex  one  to  be 
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used  as  a  general  manager  perhaps  or  as  a  foreman  or  skilled 
laborer.  And  from  these  downward  the  product  demanded 
sinks  till  it  reaches  a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
educated  to  endure  the  physical  strain  of  a  long  day  in 
factory,  department  store,  shop  or  office,  performing  a 
definite  routine  of  tasks.  This  amount  of  education  the 
practical  business  man  demands  and  he  asks  no  more. 
Moreover  he  demands  that  this  amount  of  education  be 
given  definitely  and  completely  in  the  educational  factory 
where  the  process  is  to  begin  and  end.  To  other  processes 
of  that  factory  he  is  indifferent  and  of  their  results  distrust¬ 
ful. 

To  the  educator  the  problem  is  different.  To  him  the 
education  of  the  schools  is  a  partial  preparation  of  the  child 
and  youth  for  life  in  its  totality,  and  to  him  education  in 
its  totality  is  coterminous  with  life.  To  him  education 
beginning  with  the  mother’s  milk  ends  with  the  cup  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink,  and  is  then  left  uncompleted. 
To  him  there  is  no  finished  product.  He  knows  and  does 
not  shirk  the  consequences  of  that  knowledge,  that  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  indeed  a  training  for  daily  toil,  but  he  wishes 
it  to  be  also  an  incentive  to  daily  usefulness,  a  lightener  of 
daily  care,  and  in  so  far  as  may  be  a  solace  in  daily  sorrow. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  educator  has  to  do  so  much  more  than 
the  practical  man  demands,  and  to  those  demands  he  re¬ 
plies  : 

“I  will  start  the  boy  or  man  as  far  as  I  am  able  on  the 
path  of  life.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  and  he  to  receive 
will  I  educate  him  for  the  development  and  training  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  character  and  usefulness.  My  time  is  short  and 
there  are  many  things  to  do  so  that  in  most  cases  I  can  only 
bid  him  God  speed  after  a  too  brief  journey  together.  Then 
I  put  him  into  your  hands,  and  demand  of  you  that  you 
continue  his  education,  that  you  add  to  his  previous  train¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  whatever  he  may  require  to  fit  him 
not  only  for  your  purposes  as  a  manager  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  also  for  his  own  needs  as  a  producer  and  indi- 
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vidual.  To  do  so  may  require  some  sacrifice  on  your  part. 
To  do  so  may  cost  you  money,  time  and  effort;  but  so  also 
has  his  education  cost  me  these  things  and  more  beside. 
I  in  turn  will  continue  to  do  my  best.  I  will  listen  to  your 
advice  and  admonition,  I  will  strive  to  improve  my  meth¬ 
ods  and  results,  but  I  will  not  strive  to  produce  a  mechanistic 
unit  for  your  immediate  ends,  a  stultified,  human  finished 
product  perfect  for  counting  room,  factory,  or  shop  at  the 
sacrifice  of  those  qualities  demanded  of  me  by  the  individual 
and  the  race.  I  will  not  count  the  intangible  costs,  for 
these  I  give  freely.  The  economic  costs,  the  expenditure 
of  monies,  I  am  willing  to  count  and  if  possible  will  make 
them  less;  provided  always  that  such  a  lessening  of  the 
costs — I  will  not  say  shall  leave  what  you  call  the  product 
unimpaired,  but  shall  lead  to  its  improvement.  This  im¬ 
provement  I  can  not  accomplish  if  I  am  made  to  become 
but  a  unit  cog,  a  unit  year  in  a  mechanism  however  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  and  scientifically  managed.  I  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  individual  in  a  group  of  organized  men.” 

It  may  be  objected  by  the  practical  man  that  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  education  by  the  utilization  of  individ¬ 
uality  in  combination  or  organization  would  prove  much 
too  costly,  that  the  results  could  not  be  attained  without 
enormously  increasing  the  expense  that  would  accrue 
under  a  mechanical  organization  of  unindividualized  units. 
The  practical  man  is  always  afraid  of  paying  too  much  for 
a  thing,  more  especially  an  intangible  thing,  unless  it  be 
a  thing  conducive  to  his  personal  gratification.  But  in  this 
matter  he  need  feel  no  fear  as  men  have  always  been  found 
and  will  always  be  found  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  material  comfort  to  intellectual  or  spiritual 
well  being;  will  be  found  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  pre-emi¬ 
nently  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  education.  So  that  the 
inducement — the  sop  to  Cerberus — held  out  to  the  educa¬ 
tor  as  a  concomitant  of  education  reformed  into  a  well- 
greased  and  automatic  mechanism,  the  inducement  held 
out  haltingly  and  with  many  reservations,  of  an  increase 
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of  wages  under  the  new  regime  has  not  to  the  consistent 
and  sincere  educator  the  forceful  attraction  that  the  re¬ 
organizer  believes  it  to  have ;  has  not  the  attraction,  persua¬ 
sive  and  irresistible,  that  it  would  have  to  the  business 
man  and  in  business.  There  are,  indeed  and  alas!  false 
shepherds  in  religion,  quacks  in  medicine,  and  charlatans 
in  education.  Business  organization  in  church,  hospital 
and  college  will  not  destroy  the  first,  silence  the  latter  or 
discredit  the  last.  It  will  on  the  contrary  tend  to  increase 
their  numbers,  since  not  only  individual  worth,  but  also 
individual  worthlessness  would  be  hid  by  the  mechanistic 
mantle. 

The  educator  confesses  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart 
that  he  has  left  undone  those  things  which  he  ought  to 
have  done  and  has  done  those  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done;  but  there  is  still  health  in  the  educational 
system,  health  and  a  normal  growth.  The  desire  for  wis¬ 
dom  is  there  also,  tho  wisdom  itself  be  not.  But  “seeing 
it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living”  the  educator  may  doubt, 
if  wisdom  dwell  even  in  the  tents  of  efficiency.  Nor  will 
he  admit  that  it  can  be  attained  by  a  study  of  costs  and 
values  nor  measured  by  a  standard  of  student-hours  or 
instruction  hours  nor  by  any  other  standard  of  commercial¬ 
ism.  Since  “it  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall 
silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.” 

In  many  ages,  in  divers  ways  and  by  many  types  of  man 
has  education  been  hampered  and  restricted ;  external 
forces  have  striven  to  debase  it  or  destroy,  but  always  with¬ 
out  success.  So  in  reply  to  this  new  outbreak  of  criticism, 
this  new  attempt  at  constriction,  this  latest  effort  to  force 
the  educational  system  into  an  abnormal  and  distorted 
growth,  an  effort  fostered  if  not  fathered  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  founded,  it  was  hoped  to  be  liberalizing  and  helpful — 
the  educator  knowing  that,  like  all  such  attempts,  this  one 
too  is  foredoomed  to  failure  may  in  all  cheerfulness  ask, 
“Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion?” 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  article  the  writer  mentioned  three 
things  which  are  known  or  at  least  determinable  by  the 
management  of  a  factory :  First,  the  nature  of  the  product ; 
second,  the  cost  of  the  product;  and  third,  the  value  or 
selling  price  of  the  product.  The  first  two  have  now  been 
described  and  discust.  There  remains  the  question  of  the 
selling  price  or  value  of  the  educational  product.  Selling 
price  and  value  are  not  necessarily  identical.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  rarely 
if  ever  so.  Like  the  costs,  the  selling  price  is  made  up  of 
both  tangible  and  intangible  elements.  If  we  agree  that 
the  latter  are  an  equivalent  return  for  the  intangible  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  there  remains  the  cost  of  instruction  proper, 
paid  for  by  the  student  purchaser  in  fees.  Since,  more¬ 
over,  the  costs  are  undoubtedly  always  in  excess  of  the 
selling  price  or  fees  one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 
Either  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  college  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  selling  price,  or  the  costs  of  the  product  by  reason 
of  too  high  wages  or  excessive  overhead  burden  are  greatly 
higher  than  need  be. 

The  discussion  of  these  two  alternative  hypotheses  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  already  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  educational  factory  is  not  a  factory. 
If  it  were  a  factory  and  were  being  run  on  a  competitive 
basis  the  costs  could  not  exceed  the  selling  price  for  if  this 
were  so,  bankruptcy  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 
Such  competitive  educational  factories  do  exist  in  business 
or  commercial  colleges  so-called  and  in  correspondence 
schools  which  are  commercial  enterprises  and  often  dividend¬ 
paying  investments. 

We  may  consider  a  sufficiently  marked  case  of  the  other 
class  of  educational  institutions,  the  public  school,  where 
there  are  no,  or  at  most  but  nominal  fees  and  where  the 
only  source  of  income  is  taxation.  When  it  is  known  that 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  pays,  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  complaint  about  the  tax  rate, 
for  the  education  of  its  children  in  all  grades  of  the  pubhc 
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school  an  average  of  about  forty  dollars  per  pupil  per  year, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  cost  per  pupil  does  not 
include  rent,  that  is,  interest  on  money  invested  in  land  and 
buildings,  nor  many  other  items  which  swell  the  overhead 
burden  of  the  college,®  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  such  a  town  while  ranking  reason¬ 
ably  high  are  still  on  the  average  about  on  a  par  with  the 
wages  of  a  domestic  servant  ignorant  of  her  trade— when 
all  these  facts  are  considered  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  a  community  of  average  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  the  value  of  education  is  far  greater  than  its 
selling  price.  It  may  well  be  believed  also,  that  in  a  college 
the  value  of  the  product  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  selling 
price. 

In  considering  the  other  hypothesis,  the  supposition  that 
excessive  costs  are  caused  by  too  high  wages  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  without  comment.  Not  even  the  bitterest  critic 
of  the  educational  system  would  make  this  assertion. 
There  remains  then  only  the  supposition  that  excessive 
overhead  burden  is  the  cause  of  excessive  costs.  The  ex¬ 
cess  of  overhead  expense  may  be  due  to  excessive  general 
administration  costs.  The  writer,  however,  has  never 
seen  it  stated  that  even  the  president  of  a  college  is  over¬ 
paid.  The  excess  of  overhead  expense  may  be  occasioned 
by  over  investment  in  ’and  and  buildings.  But  the  land  is 
oftentimes  a  public  park  and  the  buildings  public  monu¬ 
ments.  The  excessive  overhead  may  be  caused  by  in¬ 
judicious  buying  of  apparatus,  materials  and  supplies. 
That  there  may  be  instances  where  this  is  so  the  writer 
can  not  deny,  but  he  believes  the  importance  of  the  item 
is  easily  overestimated.  Floor  space  inadequately  used 
may  be  another  factor  in  excessive  overhead  expense. 
This,  too,  the  writer  can  not  deny,  but  he  maintains  that 
much  of  it  is  unavoidable.  A  doctor’s  office  is  not  always 

®  The  exact  cost  is  $42 . 70.  If  interest  at  4  per  cent  be  charged  on  the 
amount  invested  in  land,  buildings  and  equipment  the  cost  per  pupil  per 
year  becomes  $49.85.  In  this  latter  figure  are  not  included  insxu'ance  and 
other  items. 
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full,  and  a  directors’  room  may  lie  idle  much  oftener  than 
one  day  in  seven.  Similarly,  cases  are  known  in  the  college 
where  floor  space  is  not  continuously  in  use.  A  classroom 
used  from  necessity  not  from  choice  as  an  office  may  be  for 
hours  with  a  single  occupant  because  no  students  wish  to 
consult  that  instructor.  Over  against  this  may  be  put 
laboratories  and  classrooms  crowded  beyond  their  utmost 
capacity,  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  even 
in  an  old-time  factory,  but  endured  here  because  they  can 
not  be  cured. 

These  are  wearisome  and  trivial  details  perhaps,  but 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  such  facts  by  expert  inves¬ 
tigators  of  educational  conditions,  investigators  who  can 
not  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees  and  who  appear 
also  to  forget  or  ignore  a  fundamental  precept  of  scientific 
management,  namely,  that  the  comfort  of  the  workman 
must  be  considered.  A  lecture  room,  for  example,  lying 
idle  for  two  or  three  hours  while  the  apparatus  for  an  hour’s 
lecture  is  being  made  ready  and  brought  in  may  really 
mean  greater  efficiency  since  the  workmen  may  be  working 
steadily  under  comfortable  conditions  instead  of  hurriedly 
and  in  discomfort.  The  resulting  product,  the  lecture,  may 
in  consequence  be  better  in  quality  and  with  less  spoilage 
from  experiments  gone  wrong. 

Omitting  further  consideration  of  these  details,  let  us 
make  an  attempt  to  apply  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor’s  four  princi¬ 
ples  of  management  to  an  educational  factory  job.  Mr. 
Taylor  says  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  application  of  his 
four  principles  there  must  exist  conditions  as  follows: 

(а)  A  planning  department  to  lay  out  the  work,  to  give  detailed  orders 
in  writing  to  each  workman  daily  and  to  receive  daily  from  each  workman 
a  detailed  report  in  writing  of  the  work  done. 

(б)  Rearrangement,  standardization  of  all  the  physical  details  large  and 
small  of  the  shop. 

(c)  A  complete  tool  or  supply  room  for  the  issue  of  supplies. 

We  shall  assume  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
four  principles  of  management  to  be  then  applied  are: 

(i)  A  large  daily  task,  clearly  defined  and  definite. 
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(2)  Standard  conditions,  tools  and  appliances  of  standard  form  for  a 
given  kind  of  work. 

(3)  High  pay  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

(4)  Loss  in  case  of  non-accomplishment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  workman  X,  a  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  arrives  at  the  “shop”  on  time  and  receives  his 
“instruction  card”  which  may  read  as  follows: 

Teach  classes  a  to  e,  of  twenty  students  each,  theorems 
i  to  X  on  pages  90  to  98  of  textbook  B.  Explain  problems 
30  to  35  in  detail  to  each  class  and  assign  problems  36  to 
40  to  be  worked  at  home.  Correct  and  return  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  problems  20  to  24  which  were  handed  in  yesterday. 
Time  allowed  for  teaching  theorems,  explaining  and  assign¬ 
ing  problems,  5  hours;  time  allowed  for  correction  and  re¬ 
turn  of  problems,  8V2  hours.  Work  to  be  done  in  room 
48,  building  A.  Bonus  for  accomplishment  of  task,  50 
per  cent  of  wage;  for  non-accomplishment,  wage  reduced 
by  10  per  cent. 

This  instruction  card  seems  to  meet  all  requirements. 
There  is  a  large  daily  task,  clearly  defined  and  definite; 
standard  conditions,  as  we  may  assume,  and  high  pay  or 
loss  according  as  the  task  is  or  is  not  accomplished.  The 
conditions  of  scientific  management  are  fulfilled. 

Some  difficulties  present  themselves  however.  Suppose 
the  instructor  to  have  explained,  clearly  and  forcibly, 
in  the  allotted  time,  theorems  i  to  x  and  problems  30  to 
35.  Would  it  affect  his  efficiency  and  wage  in  any  way 
if  half  the  students  did  not  understand  the  proofs  and  ex¬ 
planations?  Would  students  be  permitted  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  points  not  clear  to  them?  If  so  and  if,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  questions,  the  time  were  increased  by  one- 
half  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of  work  done 
were  decreased  by  one-half  would  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
structor  be  reduced  by  one-half?  The  problem  is  not 
simple.  Possibly  a  part  of  the  planning  room  would  be  a 
group  of  psychological  examiners  who  should  test  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  and  sort  them  into  groups 
for  every  subject  taught.  In  this  way  each  class  going  to 
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instructor  X  would  be  composed  of  absolutely  homogeneous 
elements  whose  questions  could  be  psychologically  fore¬ 
told  and  pedagogically  anticipated.  This,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  treating  the  student  as  raw  material,  or  tool  or  machine, 
whereas,  in  the  writer’s  view  he  is  the  purchaser,  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  groups  or  classes  might  have  to  be  reduced  from  20 
to  10  or  5  or  a  single  student. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  investigator  applies 
Mr.  Taylor’s  principles,  or  a  part  of  them,  not  to  the  work¬ 
man,  the  teacher,  but  to  the  customer,  the  student.  To 
the  student  is  assigned  the  large,  clearly  defined  daily  task; 
and  if  he  succeed  there  is  possibly  a  reward  for — the  teacher. 
Truly  a  wondrous  factory  in  which  the  industry,  applica¬ 
tion  and  skill  of  the  customer  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  workman  and  bring  him  a  reward:  Or,  possibly  the 
student  also  is  a  workman  of  the  factory.  The  writer 
must  desist.  What  can  be  the  value  of  treating  and  man¬ 
aging  as  a  factory  an  institution  in  which  the  workman- 
student  pays  to  work,  and  the  workman-teacher  is  paid 
for  work;  where  the  student  is  simultaneously  workman, 
raw  material,  product  and  customer;  and  where  the  true 
product  is  itself  in  large  measure  so  incorporeal,  so  intangi¬ 
ble  as  to  admit  of  no  measurement  and  no  evaluation? 
At  this  point  the  writer  is  tempted  to  grant  to  the  scientific 
manager  the  privilege  of  treating  any  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  factory  in  any  way  desired  and  to  make  ready  him¬ 
self  to  follow  instructor  X,  doubtless  already  resigned,  to 
the— insane  asylum. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  severely 
critical  of  educational  methods  nor  that  he  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  college  as  a  fac¬ 
tory,  but  severe  critics  there  are  in  abundance  and  re¬ 
formers  who  believe  that  the  college  is  a  factory,  or  if  it  is 
not  should  be  made  so.  In  the  bulletin  of  one  engineering 
society  for  the  three  months,  September  to  November, 
1912,  there  appeared  no  less  than  eleven  papers  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  efficiency  in  education  and  the  scientific 
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management  of  educational  institutions.  These  articles 
were  in  most  cases  critical  of  educational  methods,  in  some 
cases  damnatory,  and  were  frequently  marked  by  the 
looseness  of  statement  and  the  vagueness  of  purport  which 
seem  to  characterize  the  writings  of  the  practical  engineer 
upon  educational  subjects.  The  writer  will  venture  to 
give  a  few  quotations  from  these  articles  to  illustrate 
their  looseness  of  statement  and  to  justify  his  own  temporary 
use  of  various  definitions  of  the  “educational  product.” 
The  italics  are  in  every  case  the  present  writer’s. 

One  article  says,  “In  the  college,  the  product  is  the  work¬ 
man  himself,  a  living  force  first  with  the  energy  of  youth. 

.  The  molding  of  this  material  for  the  market 

. the  development  of  young  men . is  surely 

an  industry  of  preeminent  importance;”  and  in  another 
place  speaks  of  “the  college  as  a  factory  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  men.” 

Another  writer  adopts  as  a  definition  of  efficiency  the 
“relation  [query,  ratio?]  between  an  equitable  standard  and 
an  actual  achievement,”  or  “the  relation  [sic]  between  what 
is  and  what  could  be.”  With  this  definition,  and  with 
the  following  list  of  items: 


“Input 

Time 

Money  or  raw  material 
Physical  labor 
Nervous  energy 
Health 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery 


Output 

Money  or  salable  goods 

Health 

Recreation 

Education 

Satisfaction” 


the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  “a  business  man  may  spend 
every  one  of  the  items  listed  under  the  head  of  input 
and,  measured  by  a  money  standard,  the  result  may  show  a 
high  efficiency,  but  measured  by  a  broader  standard,  in 
which  the  result  as  to  health  is  a  negative  quantity,  it  is 
most  inefficient.  Then  if  he  takes  to  golf  playing  he  may 
spend  time,  money  and  physical  labor  and  gain  health. 
The  efficiency  by  the  money  standard  is  zero  [why?],  but 
by  the  broader  standard,  including  health,  recreation  and 
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satisfaction,  he  may  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  is  loo  per  cent.”  All  this  doubtless  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  kind,  but  why  the  efficiency  in  the  latter  case 
might  not  as  well  be  one  thousand  per  cent  the  present  writer 
fails  to  see.  If  we  measure  nothing  by  nothing,  or  every¬ 
thing  by  anything,  we  can  obtain  whatever  percentage  we 
please.  In  another  place  this  writer  speaks  of  the  "'out¬ 
put”  of  the  college  “in  health,  recreation,  education  and 
satisfaction”  and  of  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  as  a  “cost 
per  student-hour.”  Again,  defining  efficiency  as  “the  re¬ 
lation  [sic]  of  output  to  input,”  he  calls  the  college  stu¬ 
dents’  input  “four  years  of  time  and  say  $2,000  to  $4,000 
in  money.  The  output  is  what  he  receives  for  that  amount 
of  time  and  money.”  Fortunately  the  writer  in  question 
makes  no  attempt  to  express  this  efficiency  as  a  percentage. 
He  does  remark,  however,  that  “it  is  high  time  that  some¬ 
thing  practical  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform”  of  the  whole 
educational  system. 

Another  writer  remarks  that  “a  college  is  a  big  business 
enterprise.  Its  product  is  the  attainment  of  high  ideals  in 
scholarship,  in  character  development  and  culture,  and  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  the  activities  of  life  and  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  leadership.  In  place  of  mechanical 
output,  its  product  is  men” 

The  number  of  these  quotations  could  be  increased  many 
fold  from  other  sources,  but  enough  have  been  given,  the 
writer  believes,  to  establish  his  several  contentions.  To 
grasp  fully  the  illogical  way  in  which  educational  reform 
is  treated,  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  utter  looseness  of 
argument  and  statement  the  articles  referred  to  must  be 
read  entire.  At  least  if  the  whole  educational  system  is 
at  fault  and  must  be  corrected  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  scientific  management  and  efficiency  engineer¬ 
ing,  let  the  reform  be  carried  out  by  scientists,  managers 
and  engineers  who  know  what  they  mean  and  can  formulate 
that  meaning.  If  the  authors  quoted  who  are  practical 
men  and  engineers  remodel  the  management  of  commercial 
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factories  after  the  manner  in  which  they  write  about  the 
reform  of  the  educational  factory,  the  commercial  factory 
will  be  before  long  a  forgotten  thing  of  the  past.  Indeed 
the  danger  seems  to  threaten  not  education  alone,  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  management  have  entered  the  realms  of  sur¬ 
gery  and  the  church;  and  within  the  year  if  the  newspapers 
can  be  believed  there  has  been  incorporated  in  the  state  of 
New  York  a  society  whose  declared  aim  is  “to  promote 
increased  efficiency . in  every  activity  of  man.” 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  the  cost  of  education 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer,  the  student,  seem 
advisable.  Again  balancing  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of 
the  account  in  so  far  as  the  intangible  elements  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  remains  the  outlay  of  the  student  in  money 
for  which  he  expects  a  retiu'n.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  commercial  management  this  matter  does  not  concern 
the  college.  The  purchaser  having  received  the  product 
and  payment  having  been  made,  the  account  is  settled. 
It  does  not  interest  the  factory  to  know  what  use  the  pur¬ 
chaser  makes  of  the  product.  He  may  retail  it  at  great 
profit  to  himself,  may  give  it  away  or  destroy  it  utterly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view  at  least 
the  product  is  not  finished,  but  is  made  and  remade  by  the 
student,  in  turn  to  become  the  manufacturer,  in  an  endless 
succession  of  operations.  Portions  of  the  product  he  uses 
or  sells,  discards  or  donates  gratuitously.  To  determine 
whether  or  no  the  investment  has  been  commercially 
profitable  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  There  is  an 
investment  of,  say,  $1500.  Shall  it  be  considered  an  in¬ 
vestment  at  compound  interest  for  forty  years?  If  so, 
there  must  be  entered  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
food,  clothing  and  lodging  to  go  no  further  than  the  most 
material  items,  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  Even  the 
most  obvious  test  of  the  values  of  an  education,  the  salary 
received  on  graduation,  is  found  on  analysis  to  be  no  test 
at  all  since  so  many  extraneous  elements  enter  into  its  de¬ 
termination.  Of  two  men  receiving  exactly  the  same  col- 
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lege  education  at  exactly  the  same  cost  one  may  elect  to 
utilize  that  education  for  purely  material  gain,  may  become 
prosperous,  influential,  wealthy,  successful.  The  other 
may  elect  to  devote  his  training  to  purely  scientific  ob¬ 
jects,  and  may,  as  did  the  writer’s  college  classmate,  Jesse 
William  Lazear,  after  a  few  brief  years  die,  an  economic 
failure,  of  yellow  fever  contracted  in  the  course  of  investi¬ 
gations  which  brought  that  scourge  under  man’s  control. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been 
made  clear,  the  writer  hopes,  that 

1.  The  product  of  the  educational  factory  is  not  the  edu¬ 
cated  man.  The  product  is  instruction  plus  many,  very 
many,  intangible  entities.  The  product  moreover  is  not  a 
finished  product,  the  process  of  education  being  a  continuous 
process  from  birth  to  death  for  both  individual  and  race. 

2.  The  workman  of  the  factory,  the  wage  earner,  is  the 
instructor.  But  there  is  another  class  of  workmen,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  who  is  also  the  customer,  serving  without  pay  in  a  kind 
of  apprenticeship.  Primarily,  however,  he  is  the  customer. 

3.  The  economic  cost  of  the  product  can  be  ascertained 
and  may  be  exprest  in  terms  of  the  instructor-hour  (work¬ 
man-hour)  or  in  terms  of  the  student-hour  (customer- 
hour).  The  determination  of  these  costs  is  a  matter  of 
much  complexity  and  affords  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 
It  would  seem  that  the  services  of  an  expert  accountant 
might  be  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  costs  of  the  product,  even  when  accurately  de¬ 
termined,  are  useless  as  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  They  afford  no  basis  for  the  comparison  of  depart¬ 
ment  with  department,  or  of  course  with  course;  nor  any 
basis  of  comparison  between  one  college  and  another. 

5.  The  value  of  the  product,  both  material  and  imma¬ 
terial,  is  indubitably  far  in  excess  of  the  costs.  There  is 
no  standard  by  which  this  value  can  be  measured ;  neither  the 
value  of  the  product  to  the  individual,  nor  its  value  to  the  race. 

6.  Careful  analysis  of  the  educational  institution  and 
comparison  of  its  characteristics  with  those  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  factory  prove  that  the  college  is  not  a  factory,  is  not  a 
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business  enterprise.  Business  and  education  differ  in 
outward  form  and  in  inward  essence  and  only  by  a  false 
analogy  c^n  the  two  be  considered  alike.  Commercialism 
in  the  college,  at  first  a  taint,  becomes  in  the  end  a  devastat¬ 
ing  disease. 

7.  As  a  consequence  those  who  treat  the  educational 
institution  as  a  factory  or  business  enterprise,  whose  ideas 
and  aims  are  circumscribed  by  commercial  interests,  are 
misled  in  their  efforts  at  educational  reform.  They  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  problem,  are  ignorant  of  its 
data,  and  what  knowledge  they  have  they  misinterpret 
by  reason  of  the  bias  of  their  attitude. 

8.  The  attempt  is  made  in  education,  as  in  other  human 
activities  of  a  collective  nature,  to  replace  individuals 
organized  or  combined  by  an  organization  of  individualized 
human  units.  This  attempt  may  be  the  consequence 
of  overgrowth.  More  probably  overgrowth  and  the  spirit 
of  mechanistic  organization  react  upon  each  other  having 
for  their  connecting  bond  cheapness  of  production.  The 
essence  of  education  being  individuality  and  its  salient 
feature  dearness,  it  is  a  most  inappropriate  field  for  mechan¬ 
istic  organization.  The  aim  in  education  should  be  not 
to  make  the  cost  of  the  product  less,  but  to  make  the  value 
of  the  product  greater. 

The  educator  must  be  on  his  guard,  must  be  vigilant 
and  faithful.  The  elder  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  has 
espoused  the  younger  apotheosis  of  Organization  and  the 
priests  of  the  new  cult  cry  aloud  to  Education  that  she  pros¬ 
titute  herself  as  a  vestal  virgin  in  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  She  has  been  tempted  indeed,  but  is  not  yet  defiled; 
and  if  those  who  serve  her  in  her  own  temples  will  but  remain 
steadfast  in  their  faith  Education  will  be,  as  she  has  always 
been,  to  very  creed  and  to  every  need  of  man  willingly 
ancillary  but  never  meretricious,  remaining  in  very  truth 
man’s  Dea  Certa. 

Leonard  Magruder  Pass  a  no 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  thoughtful  optimist  who  studies  the  educational 
trend,  has,  in  these  days,  a  profound  tendency  to  sadness 
and  discouragement.  Optimist,  I  say,  for,  of  a  truth,  no 
less  far-sighted  observer  could  endure  with  patience  certain 
utterances  that  have  recently  emanated  from  platforms 
and  journals  nominally  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
education.  Why  should  the  educator,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  logical  and  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary 
acumen,  so  persistently  mistake  effects  for  causes  and, 
generalizing  from  hypotheses  rather  than  from  facts,  so 
positively  lay  at  the  door  of  the  higher  education,  with  its 
rigorous  and  exalted  standards,  all  the  pitiful  failures  that 
yet,  far  too  many  we  admit,  strew  the  path  of  his  own  in¬ 
competence?  In  all  modest  candor,  to  be  sure,  I  can  not 
feel  that  it  is  for  me  to  criticize  those  who  in  position  are 
far  above  me,  but  one  or  two  things  need  to  be  said,  and, 
since  no  superior  power  seems  to  say  them,  why  should  not 
even  I?  The  insignificant  spider  was  permitted  by  the 
grace  of  Providence  to  instruct  a  great  king,  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  pedagogical  babes  and  sucklings  may  be  ordained 
strength.  However,  lest  any  one  may  think  I  am  one  of 
those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  a  graduate  both  of  a  public  high  school  and  a 
college;  that  I  have  been  a  teacher  both  in  a  co-educational 
and  in  a  woman’s  college;  that  for  many  years  I  have 
viewed  secondary  education  at  close  range  as  indirectly 
connected  with  a  large  city  high  school;  that  for  several 
years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  largest  department  of  a 
high  school  of  moderate  size  in  which  conditions  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  typical.  By  largest  department  I 
mean  the  one  with  the  largest  number  of  students,  since  I 
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teach  a  subject  required  of  all  pupils  during  each  of  the 
four  years;  by  fairly  typical  I  mean  as  regards  number  of 
students,  ratio  between  entering  and  graduating  classes, 
and  proportion  of  those  who  go  to  college  or  other  higher 
institutions.  At  least,  if  I  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
generaUzing  from  my  own  experiences,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  experiences  are  both  varied  and  fairly  representa¬ 
tive. 

The  problem  of  the  high  school — which,  after  all,  is  no 
problem  at  all  but  a  very  simple  proposition — has  acquired 
of  late  fresh  importance.  On  every  side  are  offered  new 
solutions:  “Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter!” 
says  the  sentimentalist,  yearning  with  indiscriminate  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  human  race;  “A democ¬ 
racy  must  give  every  child  a  chance!”  True  enough. 
But  then  he  proceeds  illogically  thus:  “Why  do  you  lose 
from  your  high  school  so  many  of  those  who  come  to  you 
out  of  the  eighth  grade,  eager  with  enthusiasm?  It  is  yoiu: 
hopelessly  high  standard  that  discomages.  Make  your 
high  school  so  attractive  and  possible  that  you  may  keep 
up  your  numbers.  Now,  in  our  high  school,”  he  goes  on 
with  smug  complacency,  “we  have  had  for  several  years  as 
many  in  our  graduating  as  in  our  entering  class.  I  think 
we  have  solved  the  difficulty.”  And  the  item  is  quoted 
everywhere  with  admiring  comment:  “Wlio  else  can  show 
results  Hke  this?”  cry  the  devotees  of  “keep  them  in  school 
at  any  price”  theory. 

Not  so  fast,  good  brother.  Keep  them  in  school,  truly, 
but  at  any  price?  No,  there  is  such  an  unwisdom  as  paying 
too  dearly  for  the  whistle.  Is  a  bad  thing  necessarily 
better  because  it  is  bigger?  Before  we  can  applaud  your 
quantity,  let  us  know  of  your  quality.  If  you  are  giving 
the  forty  who  came  to  you  from  the  eighth  grade,  and  who, 
a  full  forty,  are  to  be  graduated  with  your  diploma,  a  merit 
they  have  not  earned;  if  you  have  marked  them  a  passing 
70  or  more  when  they  deserved  but  50 ;  if  you  have  behttled 
education,  making  your  pupils  think  that  a  slight  smattering 
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of  this  or  that  is  real  attainment;  if  you  have  made  them 
content  to  know  nothing  further  in  the  great  world  of 
scholarship,  then,  I  submit,  you  have  denied  them,  in  your 
misconception  of  democracy,  a  far  greater  good  than  we 
who  send  them  forth  sorrowful  because  they  are  not  of  the 
elect.  Satisfied  mediocrity,  complacent  ignorance — is  there 
a  more  evil  gift  than  this?  Verily  “a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,”  and  nowhere  is  it  more  dangerous  than 
in  a  country  like  ours  where  all  that  we  hold  dear — order 
education,  liberty  itself — lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  voter, 
as  we  have  made  him.  Of  course,  if  your  forty  are  all 
going  on  to  college  and  other  higher  education,  or,  at  least, 
if  they  are  all  fitted  to  go  on  and  only  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  then  I  do  congratulate  you  with  respectful  and 
envious  admiration.  I  would  fain  migrate  to  that  re¬ 
markable  community  where  loo  per  cent  succeed!  Do 
we  find  its  prototype  anywhere  else  on  earth?  In  the 
business  world  do  loo  per  cent  make  equal  success?  Does 
none  go  down  to  shipwreck?  In  medicine?  In  law? 
Or  even  in  the  spiritual  realm,  of  any  given  forty  who  felt 
the  thrill  of  the  consecrating  hands,  do  the  full  quota 
equally  attain  the  mark  of  the  high  calling? 

To  this  counter-plea  for  high  standard  come  then  the 
other  wise  men  with  their  positive  assurance:  “The  high 
school  can  not  be  merely  a  feeder  for  the  colleges.  These 
latter  are  for  the  elect;  the  high  schools,  supported  by  the 
people,  must  be  democratic.  We  can  not  be  dominated 
by  this  college  fetich.”  And  here  they  are  reinforced  by 
the  ever-present  sentimentalist:  “Will  you  crush  out  the 
vitality  and  exuberance  from  our  happy  boys  and  girls  to 
conform  them  to  your  Procrustean  bed?  They  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  youth  and  care-free  existence.”  Yes, 
truly,  but  they  have  an  even  greater  right  to  such  a  genuine 
and  fine  education  as  shall  make  a  firm  base  for  the  after¬ 
structure,  whether  it  be  reared  in  college  life  or  under  the 
sterner  training  of  experience. 

This  charge  that  the  colleges  hinder  the  free  development 
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of  the  democratic  high  school,  is  so  far  from  true  that  I 
venture  to  assert  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
colleges  would  not  have  been  satisfied  and  glad  to  receive 
any  high  school  pupil  demonstrably  able  to  do  required 
college  work;  that  is,  possest  of  ability  to  read  intelligently, 
to  appreciate  the  fine,  to  think  straight,  and  to  have  stamina 
and  discipline  enough  for  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 
These  are  the  requirements  of  life  itself,  and  if  you  relax 
this  much  rigor  you  have  cheated  and  robbed  those  for 
whom  destiny  has  closed  the  door  of  any  further  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  was  because  the  high  schools  were  not  doing 
what  they  were  established  to  do,  were  not  giving  the  firm 
disciplinary  training  that  would  equip  the  unprivileged 
with  such  strength  and  courage,  knowledge  and  power  as 
would  make  truly  intelligent  citizens  of  high  ideals  and  clear 
insight,  that  the  colleges  came  to  the  rescue,  even  tho 
with  misunderstood  “first  aid  to  the  injured.”  In  point 
of  fact,  the  colleges  are  concerned  only  with  results;  give 
them  the  desired  product,  and  they  will  not  question  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained.  With  the  high  school 
that  offers  a  generous  culture  and  severe  mental  discipline 
to  those  of  its  pupils  for  whom  the  high  school  is  all  in  all, 
with  such  a  high  school  the  college  requirement  may  be  a 
negligible  quantity;  those  of  its  children  who  do  go  on  to 
college  can  not  fail  of  success.  In  our  high  school  the 
courses  are  planned  and  the  amount  of  work  proportioned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority,  who  do  not  intend  to  go 
to  college.  Them  we  try  to  equip  with  the  fundamentals 
of  education:  some  knowledge  of  acquired  facts  that  have 
cultural  or  disciplinary  value;  training  in  the  power  of 
analysis  and  judgment  that  they  may  work  independently; 
ideals  in  character  as  exponents  for  conduct,  and  a  constant 
keeping  in  mind  the  heights  beyond.  Incidentally,  we  can 
conscientiously  fill  in  college  certificates  for  the  few  who 
go  to  college.  In  the  last  seven  years,  thirty-five  per  cent 
have  gone  on  to  higher  institutions,  representing  a  wide 
range:  business  colleges,  technical  schools,  normal  schools. 
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colleges  for  men,  colleges  for  women,  and  universities.  Of 
this  number  not  one  has  been  dropped  from  the  higher 
school  as  a  failure.  Invariably  they  stand  well;  one  insti¬ 
tution  wrote:  “Send  us  more  students  like . “ 

And  the  student  in  question  was  far  from  representative 
of  our  best.  This  goes  to  prove  my  assertion  that  if  you 
prepare  the  majority  for  life,  you  can  not  fail  to  prepare 
the  few  for  college.  A  further  test  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
several  instances,  our  pupils  have  only  decided  at  the  last 
moment,  often  in  the  summer  after  graduation,  to  go  on  to 
college.  Provided  the  student  has  worked  faithfully  thru- 
out  his  course,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  he  is  ready.  Of  course, 
should  he  elect  to  go  where  three  languages  are  required 
for  entrance,  he  must  know  in  time  to  take  an  extra  elective 
in  his  junior  and  senior  years  in  addition  to  the  four  subjects 
he  is  required  to  have,  or  else  he  must  put  in  an  extra  year. 
But  there  is  no  killing  process  about  it;  we  do  not,  for  one 
moment,  sacrifice  to  him  the  many ;  in  fact,  he  has  less  than 
the  others  because  we  feel  that  for  him  there  is  another 
chance. 

Not  less,  then,  than  the  colleges  ask,  but  far  more,  must 
be  given  those  who  are  forced  to  relinquish  further  op¬ 
portunity.  The  chief  error  in  the  college  requirement  is 
not  that  it  demands  too  much  but  rather  that  it  does  not 
demand  enough  to  fit  these  less  fortunate  ones  for  their 
tasks  in  life.  These  it  is  that  need  the  broadening  influence 
of  other  languages  far  more  than  those  who  can  later  make 
up  deficiencies ;  these  it  is  that  need  the  discipline  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  training  that  will  make  them  stick  to  a  hard 
proposition  and  master  it  with  strenuous  endeavor;  these 
it  is  who  need  the  civic  lessons  that  history  teaches;  who 
need  the  inspiration  of  biography;  who  need  the  best  that 
the  most  serious  and  conscientious  science  training  can  give, 
elementary  tho  it  must  of  necessity  be,  yet  inspired  with 
the  rigorous  truth  and  painstaking  of  real  scientific  method ; 
who  need  the  joy  and  faith  and  hope,  to  be  gained  in  rich 
abundance  from  the  treasure  house  of  English  poetry;  the 
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strength  and  courage  and  wisdom  of  English  prose.  No 
high  school  dare  to  offer  less  than  the  best  to  those  who 
need  the  most,  since  for  them  when  the  doors  of  high  school 
close  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  closes  also  the  door  of 
scholastic  opportunity.  If  you,  who  have  graduated  your 
forty,  have  done  it  by  such  requirements  and  privileges  as 
these,  verily  you  shall  have  yoiu*  reward.  From  forty 
homes,  aspiring  and  devoted  citizens  will  speak  to  bless  you. 

If  you  have  done  less  than  this,  if  you  have  truckled  to 
gain  numbers,  if  you  have  made  of  your  high  school  a  mere 
social  center  where  the  lazy  and  the  unprepared  can  obtain 
satisfactory  marks  and  can  look  complacently  down  from 
the  commencement  stage,  feeling  that  they  have  at  last 
arrived;  if  you  have  debased  and  commercialized,  sacri¬ 
ficing  sound  method  to  a  popular  “get  education  quick” 
process:  if  you  have  done  these  things  you  have  robbed  the 
diligent  and  honest  pupil  of  the  education  that  was  his  right. 
Every  study  of  tried  and  proven  value  that  you  eliminate 
from  the  high  school  course  in  your  endeavor  to  popularize 
education,  takes  opportunity  from  those  whom  a  truly 
democratic  ideal  would  find  to  merit  chief  consideration. 
You  do  not  cheat  the  colleges;  you  do  not  even  seriously 
hamper  the  work  of  college  preparation.  The  case  of 
Greek  is  a  case  in  point;  Greek  was  dropped  from  the  high 
school  curriculum  as  unnecessary  and  unsuited  to  modern 
conditions;  who  was  harmed?  Not  the  college  lad;  for  the 
colleges  themselves  added  an  elementary  Greek  course  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  So  must  they  do  with  every  valuable 
subject  that  you  see  fit  to  drop.  But  the  change  did  dis¬ 
astrously  affect  a  number  not  going  to  college  to  whom 
Greek,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  languages,  must  remain 
forever  a  dead  letter.  Granted  that  many  did  not  want 
it;  this  can  not  make  good  the  injustice  of  taking  it  from 
those  who  did. 

When  the  course  of  study  is  made  so  easy  and  pleasant 
that  the  drone  can  obtain  his  90  per  cent,  what  are  you 
offering  the  worker?  Not  even  in  Utopia,  no,  not  even  in 
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Heaven,  is  there  equality  of  ability.  The  equal  start,  the 
equal  opportunity;  yes,  that  is  the  blessed  privilege  of 
democracy,  but  not  to  all  the  heights.  The  sentimentalism 
that  is  overanxious  for  the  idle,  the  inattentive,  the  dull,, 
should  take  into  account  these  others,  the  studious,  the 
bright,  the  hardworking,  eager  to  do  and  to  learn.  These 
ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  them  a  stone.  How  does  the 
sympathetic  easy  marker  justify  his  unfairness  to  these? 
Here  is  Archibald,  spoiled  darling  of  an  indulgent  mother: 
unused  to  purposeful  effort  of  any  sort,  he  finds  high  school 
an  intolerable  bore;  idle,  lazy,  and  inattentive  he  presents. 
to  the  serious  demand  of  routine  work  an  intelligence  only 
adequate  to  the  ever-varying  requirements  of  a  moving 
picture  show.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  Urged  by  a 
perverted  sympathy,  shall  we  keep  him  in  school,  give  him 
passing  marks  for  the  lessons  he  has  not  learned,  that  we 
may  encourage  him,  make  the  course  easy  and  attractive,, 
allow  him  to  whisper,  write  notes,  make  faces,  and  indulge 
at  his  own  sweet  will  in  all  the  sportive  impulses  that  his 
youthful  exuberance  dictates?  Or  shall  we  exhaust  our 
strength  and  dissipate  out  efforts  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
unmake  the  product  achieved  by  sixteen  years  of  home 
mismanagement,  complicated  still  further  by  the  cigarette 
habit?  The  tenderness  that  bids  us  turn  our  schools  into 
reformatories  is  akin  to  that  which  showers  bouquets  on 
convicted  murderers.  In  the  first  place,  to  make  of  school 
the  kind  of  institution  in  which  this  kind  of  boy  would 
desire  to  stay,  would  be  of  no  possible  benefit  even  to  him. 
To  paraphrase  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
pupil  who  receives  what  he  has  not  earned  and  does  not 
earn,  the  pupil  who  does  not  render  service  for  all  that  he 
has,  is  out  of  place  in  a  democratic  community.  And 
again,  “effortless  ease,  ignobly  enjoyed”  and  the  avoidance 
of  serious  work  renders  a  pupil  unfit  to  participate  in  a 
school  republic.  And  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  did 
succeed  in  making  the  school  tolerable  to  him,  what  have 
we  made  it  for  others,  rather  more,  certainly  no  less,  de- 
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serving?  Here  is  Donald  just  from  the  farm,  purposeful, 
hard-working,  anxious  to  make  every  day  count,  recognizing 
in  the  ability  which  high  school  may  give  him  to  read,  to 
study,  to  reason,  not  only  present  good  but  future  gain, 
since  out  of  this  acquired  power  to  read  intelligently  is 
born  his  ability  to  make  the  old  farm  pay,  to  bring  back  its 
life  by  the  application  of  modern  science,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  popula¬ 
tion.  Here  is  Phineas,  son  of  a  poor  widow;  before  school 
in  the  morning  and  after  school  at  night  he  works  to  add 
his  scanty  contribution  to  the  meagre  family  income  that 
he  may  not  be  forced  to  give  up  the  books  he  loves.  Bril¬ 
liant  and  gifted,  he  realizes  that  his  sole  hope  of  the  higher 
education  and  the  career  for  which  his  talents  fit  him  lies 
in  the  possible  scholarship  which  only  a  strenuous  high  school 
course  can  prepare  him  to  win.  Shall  we  cheapen  the 
wares  we  offer  and  thereby  condemn  Pegasus  to  the  plow 
that  we  may  keep  Archibald  in  school  who  is  of  no  real  use 
to  himself  or  the  to  world?  Here  is  Miriam  working  for 
her  board  that  she  may  earn  the  privileges  of  a  high  school 
education;  is  it  fair  to  her  to  make  the  reading  course  less 
full,  the  amount  in  German  smaller,  because  Susie,  who 
borrows  and  cheats  and  knows  nothing  of  the  joy  of  study, 
now  weeps  because  she  can’t  keep  up  with  her  classes? 
Surely  in  cases  such  as  these  is  ample  scope  for  legitimate 
sympathy. 

Instead  of  assaulting  what — thank  Heaven  k-are  the 
seemingly  impregnable  college  requirements,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  standard,  in  quality  and  quantity,  so 
mediocre  as  to  be  easy  of  attainment  by  all,  the  high  school 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  trying  to  better 
existing  conditions.  To  this  end,  there  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  two  lines  along  which  their  activities  might  be  perhaps 
successfully  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  far  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
mere  graduation.  “What’s  in  a  name?”  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  attainment  between  the  graduate  from  a  low-stand- 
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ard  high  school  and  the  failure  who  has  not  measured  up 
to  a  higher  requirement.  In  spite  of  the  diploma,  the 
footlights,  and  the  admiring  throng  of  parents  and  sisters 
and  cousins  and  aunts,  the  one  knows  no  more  than  the 
other.  And  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  failure,  the  currency 
has  not  been  debased;  for  the  pure  coin  of  the  realm  has 
been  offered  no  spurious  substitute;  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  know;  and  of  that  very  self-knowledge  is  born  a  respect 
for  the  achievements  of  others.  I  would  indeed  have  every 
pupil  who  goes  to  the  high  school  from  the  eighth  grade, 
if  he  has  sufficient  self-respect  to  so  conduct  himself  that 
his  presence  is  not  a  detriment  to  the  others,  remain  thruout 
the  four  years,  taking  the  course  thru  regardless  whether 
he  fails  or  not.  Those  who  succeed  in  attaining  a  certain 
minimum  standard  may  be  graduated  with  a  diploma; 
those  who  do  better  with  a  cum  laude;  those  who  achieve 
distinction,  with  recognized  honor.  For  the  failure  there  is, 
of  course,  no  diploma;  but  if  he  has  remained  and  has  done 
his  best  for  the  four  years  there  is  some  measure  of  gain  in 
knowledge,  in  discipline,  and,  at  least,  a  wider  reach,  a 
vision  of  heights  beyond,  a  realization  which  he  could  never 
attain  if  he  were  made  to  believe  that  his  own  low  valley 
is  the  everlasting  hills. 

After  parents  and  pupils  are  educated  to  this  sense  of 
honest  values,  there  remains  yet  one  requisite  before  the 
students  of  our  high  schools,  even  in  democratic  America, 
will  come  to  their  own.  “One  thing  thou  lackest.”  And 
a  large  number  of  so-called  high  schools,  if  they  fairly  faced 
the  issue  and  admitted  the  test,  would  go  away  exceeding 
sorrowful.  Not  for  that  they  have  great  possessions; 
quite  the  contrary,  seeing  that  what  they  lack  is  the  one 
essential,  the  finely  educated  teacher.  Without  this  de¬ 
sideratum,  any  true  standard  either  in  theory  or  attainment 
is  impossible.  To  argue  from  the  host  of  the  poorly  equipped 
who  are  graduated  from  our  high  schools  that  standards 
are  too  high  or  colleges  too  exacting,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle, 
to  mistake  the  condition  for  the  proof. 
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The  high  school  need,  then,  is  not  more  pupils,  not  easier 
lessons,  but  more  teachers  of  genuine  and  broad  culture: 
science  teachers  who  see  in  science  the  truth  as  Huxley 
and  as  Tyndal  saw  it,  not  a  mere  textbook  explanation  of 
obvious  fact  backed  up  by  childish  experiment,  but  as 
wonderful,  high,  far  reaching,  to  be  reverently  sought 
beyond  the  farthest  bounds  of  human  knowledge;  history 
teachers,  inspired,  prophetic,  with  illuminated  vision  to 
interpret  the  past  for  the  present  with  eager  hope  in  the 
future,  making  the  young  strong  to  fight  the  battle  for 
civic  righteousness  that  this  great  nation  may  not  follow 
Rome  and  Greece  down  to  defeat  for  lack  of  ennobling 
ideals;  modern  language  teachers,  widely  and  deeply  read, 
to  whom  an  exact  knowledge  of  grammar  and  idiom  is  the 
door  to  full  and  fine  appreciation  of  beauty  in  thought  and 
expression ;  mathematics  teachers  who  have  respect  for 
absolute  truth  and  who  press  home  with  impartial  exactness 
the  beautiful  deductions  of  pure  reason,  training  to  alert¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  preciseness  of  expression,  enthusiasts, 
who  have  not  only  book  knowledge,  but  a  background  of 
culture;  teachers  of  the  classics,  who,  while  insisting  on  the 
virtue  of  form,  yet  inspire  with  a  sense  of  the  indwelling 
spirit,  teachers  to  whom  the  dear  delights  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  the  perennial  charm  of  Homer,  the  magnificent 
generalship  of  Caesar,  the  perilous  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  the  splendid  invective  of  Cicero,  people  the  old 
world  with  living  men;  English  teachers  who  respond  to 
the  vibrant  thrill  of  the  old  orators  with  keen  respect  both 
for  their  logic  and  for  their  eloquence,  who  can  deal  with  a 
rare  poem  so  delicately  as  to  attract  and  not  repel  the  most 
prosaic  high  school  youth,  who  can  make  the  Spectator 
Papers  a  joy  and  Sir  Roger  a  reality,  teachers  to  whom  the 
great  host  in  our  glorious  English  inheritance,  not  the 
stars  of  first  magnitude  only,  but  the  whole  galaxy  of  lesser 
luminaries  as  well,  are  far  more  than  names,  are  old  familiar 
friends,  the  comfort  and  the  inspiration  of  many  a  sacred 
hour;  above  all,  teachers  of  genuine,  not  sentimental  sym- 
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pathy,  who  will  hold  each  pupil  strictly  accountable  for 
the  delivery  of  his  best,  sure  that  nothing  less  than  the  best 
can  ever  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  intellectual  integrity. 

Do  you  ask  me  where  such  true  teachers  are  to  be  found 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  equip  our  thousands  of  high  schools  ? 
Alas,  I  know  not.  One  thing  I  know:  they  are  not  turned 
out  wholesale  by  any  methodical  process  whatsoever, 
whether  from  normal  school  or  college.  And  since  they 
are  not  available  at  present,  the  only  procedure,  honest 
alike  to  tax  payers  and  to  pupils,  is  to  close  the  doors  of 
many  thousands  of  these  so-called  high  schools.  The 
inferior  school  has  absolutely  no  right  to  existence;  it  is 
more  than  useless.  Not  only  does  it  impoverish  its  victims 
by  furnishing  no  true  education,  but  it  poisons  the  wells. 
From  its  imperfections  are  handed  down  false  ideals,  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  very  power  and  purpose  of  life.  From 
its  adherents,  vociferous  and  assertive  as  ignorance  when 
on  the  defensive  is  apt  to  be,  are  recruited  the  ranks  of  the 
charlatans  and  fakirs  who  are  the  real  obstacle  to  sound 
educational  progress. 

Some  hope  arises  that  in  one  or  two  quarters  this  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  inefficient  teacher  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  Even  as  I  write  there  comes  to  my  table  a 
circular  announcing  summer  schools  for  high  school  teachers. 
Let  me  quote:  “The  majority  of  the  high  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  are  of  the  third  grade.  These  schools  are 
small,  their  equipment  meagre,  and  their  teachers  inex¬ 
perienced  or  untrained.”  What  is  true  of  Pennsylvania 
is  doubtless  true  of  other  states,  where  similar  conditions 
obtain.  A  high  school  teacher  lacking  in  experience  and 
training  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  how  can  such  a  teacher 
give  out  either  preparation  or  discipline?  A  stream  rises 
no  higher  than  its  source.  There  are  in  Pennsylvania  now 
at  least  two  of  these  summer  schools,  doing  good  missionary 
work  trying  to  build  up  out  of  this  raw  material  a  stronger 
teaching  contingent.  All  honor  to  them.  The  courses 
they  offer  being  distinctively  serious  and  purposeful  can  not 
fail  to  better  somewhat  existing  deplorable  conditions. 
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But  not  one  summer’s  instruction,  nor  two,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  slow  growth  of  years  of  accretion.  Such  teach¬ 
ers  as  are  needed  are  the  rich  product  of  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  scholarship,  broad  and  generous  culture,  sane  emotions 
and  lofty  ideals.  Such  teachers  are  the  result  of  no  one 
school  or  method ;  they  may  or  may  not  have  even  a  college 
degree;  their  education  may  have  been  gained  by  travel, 
by  reading,  by  thoughtful  meditation  with  the  wise  and 
great  over  the  study  fire.  They  are  the  glory  of  the  past, 
for  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Horace  Mann,  and  Louis  Agassiz 
have  been  of  their  number ;  they  are,  we  believe,  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Some  day  they  will  be  no  longer  an  ideal  but 
once  more  a  blessed  fact.  Yet  this  millennium  will  never 
dawn  until  their  presence  is  recognized  to  be  the  one  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity.  Demand  will  aid  in  creating  the 
supply;  so  far  the  high  schools  have  not  universally  made  the 
demand.  They  have  vociferously  clamored  for  every¬ 
thing  else:  shorter  hours,  newer  subjects,  fewer  subjects, 
manual  training,  a  return  to  the  old  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics;  committees  to  organize  ideal  curriculums, 
less  from  the  colleges,  more  from  the  grades.  They  have 
lookt  both  up  and  down  and  have  placed  the  blame  for 
their  own  shortcomings,  now  on  the  colleges  and  now  on 
the  elementary  schools,  but  the  one  demand  they  have  not 
made,  the  one  need  they  have  not  seen,  is  this,  of  the  greater 
teacher. 

Let  the  high  schools  no  longer  deceive  themselves  nor 
search  far  afield  for  causes  of  failure  that  yet  lie  very  near 
home.  Error,  like  truth,  tho  sought  in  many  lands,  may 
be  found  “sitting  in  our  own  hearts.”  The  reason  why 
the  high  school  product  is  justly  criticized  is  not  that  studies 
are  too  hard,  not  that  standards  are  too  high,  not  that  we 
are  teaching  the  wrong  subjects,  not  even  that  we  fail  to 
hold  the  shifting  interest  of  the  adolescent;  this  last  is  a 
symptom,  not  the  disease,  and  one  does  not  effect  a  cure 
by  obliterating  the  manifestation  of  a  disorder.  No; 
squarely  face  the  issue:  the  reason  why  the  high  school 
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product  is  unsatisfactory,  primarily  to  the  state,  secondarily 
to  higher  education  everywhere,  is  found  in  the  high  schools 
themselves,  first  in  their  own  ignorance  of  the  desired  end, 
and  then  in  the  lack  of  real  teaching  ability.  As  long  as 
the  secondary  schools  are  content  with  inferior  teaching 
and  inferior  ideals  of  teaching,  the  limitations  and  failures 
of  the  high  schools  are  not  in  human  power  to  remedy. 
You  can  not  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  teachers  who 
are  uninspired,  or  frivolous,  or  commercial,  or  uneducated, 
or  lacking  in  the  finer  essentials  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood,  who  do  not  know  infinitely  more  than  the  few  pages 
they  try  to  impart,  can  never,  under  the  most  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  tiurn  out  anything  but  feeble  replicas  of  themselves. 
Given  the  most  hopelessly  unpedagogic  course  of  study, 
the  true  teacher  will  so  vivify  it  as  to  get  results;  given  a 
course  of  study  arranged  by  the  inspiration  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven,  the  poor  teacher  can  neutralize  all  its  good. 
With  the  advent  of  the  teacher  to  whom  the  profession 
is  indeed  a  vocation,  not  merely  a  genteel  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  will  disappear  many  of  the  secondary  school  problems 
that  now  press  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  educator. 
There  will  be  no  conflict  between  science  and  the  hu¬ 
manities,  no  loud  prating  of  this  best  and  that  best  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  panacea;  even  the  much  maligned  English  will  find 
its  difficulties  curiously  reconciled.  Colleges  and  high 
schools  will  be  no  longer  at  variance;  what  is  now  merely 
a  by-product,  the  pupil  of  limited  endowment,  whose  plans 
do  not  face  collegeward,  will  be  able  to  enter  life  fairly  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  elements  of  genuine  education;  best  of  all, 
vision  will  clear  and  a  saner,  nobler  conception  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  chaotic  Babel.  But  not  yet!  Not 
yet! 

Florence  Y.  Humphries 

Towanda,  Pa. 


IV 

EFFICIENT  TEACHING  OF  A  MODERN  LANGUAGE^ 

A  college  president  was  talking  one  evening  to  a  large 
group  of  teachers.  “If  you  wish  to  interest  pupils  in  any 
subject  of  study,”  he  said,  “you  must  contrive  somehow 
early  to  give  them  skill.”  Does  that  not  explain  partly 
why  some  classes  love  their  work  and  others  loathe  it? 
To  interest  them,  to  keep  them  interested,  we  must  give 
them  skill  early;  and  to  give  them  skill  we  must  teach  them 
simply — they  must  understand  perfectly  every  step  of  the 
way.  It  is  a  behef  of  mine  that  there  is  not  a  subject 
of  study  that  can  not  be  taught  simply,  so  that  the  ordinary 
student  can  grasp  it  with  fair  ease  and  feel  master  of  the 
work  day  by  day.  Otherwise  is  he  being  taught?  When 
we  speak  of  feeding  a  favorite  dog  or  horse,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  we  have  done  it  until  he  has  eaten,  do  we?  Have  we 
taught  until  the  pupil  has  learned?  I  think  not.  Offer¬ 
ing  courses  is  not  teaching. 

To  teach  simply  means  to  take  the  stumbling  blocks 
out  of  a  beginner’s  way  before  he  trips  over  them,  to  leave 
out  with  wise  choice  all  that  is  unnecessary,  to  lay  out  his 
work  in  orderly  fashion  so  that  he  wastes  no  time  puzzling 
over  it,  to  give  him  his  material  ready  for  use.  That 
means  not  a  lazy  pupil  but  a  grateful  one — one  who  will 
accomplish  double  the  amount  in  the  time  he  has  and  whose 
work  will  be  as  far  as  possible  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  a 
burden  but  a  joy. 

For  indeed  one  of  the  very  first  signs  of  efficient  teaching 
is  the  joy  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  reflecting  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  teacher  in  his.  Good  teaching,  like  good  house¬ 
keeping,  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 

*  Read  before  Modern  Language  Round  Table  of  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November, 
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One  of  the  first  essentials  for  teaching  well  is  to  love  it, 
to  be  happy  doing  it,  not  to  mind  the  drudgery  of  it;  to 
feel  day  by  day  with  fresh  enthusiasm  that  it  is  worth  while. 
In  the  teaching  profession  we  have  our  reward  every  day 
or  never.  It  is  possible  to  teach  the  same  lesson  on  the 
same  day  three  times,  and  to  teach  it  better  and  with  more 
pleasure  the  third  time  than  the  first.  For  to  the  pupils 
it  is  fresh  and  new.  You  do  not  teach  a  French  grammar 
lesson  for  the  intellectual  pleasure  you  get  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  but  for  the  joy  it  is  to  make  it  simple  for  those  who 
have  never  heard  it  before. 

What  is  most  important  in  teaching  French  or  German 
to  beginners?  Pronunciation  and  oral  work,  grammar, 
written  work  and  reading?  How  shall  we  omit  any  one 
of  them?  If  a  careful  training  in  pronunciation  has  not 
been  given  to  beginners,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it 
later.  If  they  are  not  accustomed  early  to  oral  work, 
they  are  sure  to  continue  more  or  less  dumb.  If  rigid  at¬ 
tention  to  grammar  is  not  given  in  the  first  year,  when  shall 
its  great  importance  be  imprest  on  the  learner?  If  correct 
written  work  is  not  expected  and  demanded  in  the  first 
year,  where  is  its  place? 

And  so  the  most  important  of  all  in  French  or  German 
is  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  especially  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  If  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  done  skilfully 
by  the  teacher  and  faithfully  by  the  class,  the  work  of  the 
second  follows  easily  on  it.  Two  years’  skilful  and  faith¬ 
ful  work  without  change  of  teacher  can  lay  a  foundation 
for  any  advanced  work.  It  is  inevitably  exacting  work  for 
the  teacher.  Whatever  system  of  pronunciation  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  sounds  must  reach  the  pupil’s  ear  by  means  of 
the  teacher’s  voice;  they  must  ring  true  and  clear  over 
and  over  again  in  patient  and  willing  response  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil’s  needs.  Later,  those  of  the  class  who  pro¬ 
nounce  best  can  help,  for  they  love  to  ask  the  questions, 
dictate  sounds,  etc.,  but  in  the  beginning  the  teacher  must 
do  it  all.  In  spite  of  its  inevitable  hard  work  and  because 
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of  its  great  importance,  beginning  French  or  German  can 
be  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  language  teacher’s  work. 
He  is  laying  the  foundation  on  which  perhaps  others  shall 
build,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  careful  fitting  of  every 
stone  in  its  place.  So  much  depends  on  one’s  first  French 
teacher.  So  much  depends  on  one’s  first  German  teacher. 
But  let  us  take  Kipling’s  advice:  “  Don’t  use  thorobreds  for 
cart  horses.  Theystand  it  for  a  while  and  then  they  go  crack.” 

If  pupils  are  not  accustomed  to  oral  work  very  early  in 
the  first  year  it  is  never  done  so  well  or  so  easily.  They  love 
it  and  most  of  them  gain  skill  in  it  quickly.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  oral  work  must  be  very  definite.  In  the  beginning,  it 
must  be  very  easy;  the  very  easiest  questions  that  can  be 
asked  on  material  that  they  know  well  and  can  pronounce 
well.  At  first  I  give  the  questions  typewritten;  they  write 
the  answers  and  read  from  their  papers  in  class.  The  next 
day  they  answer  without  their  papers.  Very  soon  they  can 
do  without  their  papers  on  the  first  day  and  they  hand  me 
them  as  they  com.e  to  class.  I  feel  free  to  give  them  back 
or  not — I  always  give  back  the  worst.  Allowing  them  to 
use  their  papers  on  the  first  day  is  to  make  them  feel  sure 
of  themselves,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  hard  about  it.  Soon  they  do  not  need  the 
typewritten  questions — we  merely  underline  the  parts  on 
which  the  questions  are  to  be  asked,  but  very  definitely. 
They  know  exactly  what  kind  of  question  is  to  be  expected. 
Often  they  ask  the  questions  from  their  underlined  words 
when  the  lesson  is  assigned  to  be  sure  they  know  how  to 
prepare  their  work. .  Easy  short  stories  are  good  for  oral 
work.  They  must  be  interesting  to  be  easily  remembered. 
The  teacher  tells  a  story  in  French;  next  day  the  pupils 
answer  all  questions  on  it  and  tell  it  in  order  as  they  sit; 
the  third  day  they  should  and  do  write  it  practically  with¬ 
out  a  mistake.  Or,  on  the  third  day  they  can  be  sent  to 
the  board,  a  question  dictated  to  each  and  the  answer 
written.  Then  the  whole  story  is  read  in  concert  from 
the  board,  the  mistakes  being  corrected. 
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When  I  speak  of  definiteness  in  oral  work,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  of  a  class  in  German  conversation  of  which  I  was 
once  a  member.  The  teacher  hung  up  a  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture.  There  was  a  river,  boats  and  ships,  a  railroad  track 
with  an  engine  and  cars,  men  and  women  at  various  occu¬ 
pations,  children  playing  with  hoops  and  balls;  there  were 
stores,  houses,  etc.  The  first  question  was,  “What  do  you 
see?”  I  chose  the  engine.  The  next  question  was,  “How 
does  it  move?”  I  said,  “By  steam.”  But  what  did  he 
want  me  to  tell  in  German?  Why,  what  I  never  expect 
to  know  in  English — the  whole  internal  mechanism  of  the 
steam-engine. 

That  is  enough  to  say  about  the  pictures  that  are  totally 
unfit  for  oral  work  and  the  kind  of  question  that  makes  a 
class  hate  it  and  lose  courage. 

High  school  boys  and  girls,  college  men  and  women, 
are  exceedingly  interested  in  French  pronunciation — it 
seems  to  be  almost  universal  among  those  studying  French. 
Is  it  because  French  is  notably  hard  to  pronounce  well? 
I  do  not  believe  that  French  badly  pronounced  sounds 
worse  than  German  badly  pronounced.  We  hear  the  one 
language  murdered,  do  we  not,  quite  as  often  as  the  other. 
Only  even  when  German  is  very  badly  pronounced  you 
do  understand  what  is  meant.  When  French  is  very 
badly  pronounced  you  do  not.  The  painful  effect  on  the 
ear  is  quite  the  same. 

In  whatever  way  pronunciation  is  taught,  work  in  con¬ 
cert  brings  good  results.  The  class  reads  in  concert,  the 
teacher  pronouncing  each  phrase  first.  Then,  in  repeating 
the  same  paragraph,  the  teacher  reads  a  phrase,  the  class 
says  it  in  concert,  then  a  pupil  is  called  on  to  say  the  same 
phrase.  This  proceeding  effectually  chains  the  attention 
of  each  individual  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  each 
phrase.  If  the  class  makes  any  mistake,  the  teacher  pro¬ 
nounces  it  again.  Reading  poems  in  concert  helps  pro¬ 
nunciation  wonderfully,  and  pupils  love  to  read  them  well 
together.  The  easy  way  is  for  each  to  have  a  typewritten 
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copy,  then  the  teacher  can  choose  the  poem  that  suits  the 
class. 

In  speaking  of  the  all-important  subject  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  I  hesitate  to  mention  phonetics.  Poor  phonetics,  much 
maligned,  much  misrepresented  and  almost  wholly  misun¬ 
derstood!  May  it  be  saved  from  its  friends!  Those  who 
believe  in  it,  who  have  seen  it  used  successfully  abroad, 
make  the  subject  seem  the  most  abstruse,  the  most  impossi¬ 
ble  for  our  classrooms.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  you 
about  the  use  of  phonetics  abroad  where  six  or  seven  years 
are  given  to  the  study  of  French,  where  pupils  are  first 
trained  for  months  in  pronunciation  and  oral  work.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  convince  the  Philistines!  Talking  about 
the  use  of  phonetics  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  subject 
thoroly  is  like  trying  to  explain  the  value  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  one  who  never  studied  either.  How  can  he  under¬ 
stand?  To  realize  the  value  of  phonetics  three  things 
are  necessary — we  must  have  had  them  tried  on  ourselves, 
observed  their  beneficial  effect  on  others,  and  try  them 
ourselves  on  others,  observing  the  progress  and  effect  of 
the  treatment.  Suppose  then  we  have  ourselves  had  pho¬ 
netic  training  both  theoretic  and  practical — and  it  is  often 
a  hard  and  rigorous  training  for  months — suppose  that 
during  that  time  we  have  noticed  the  almost  miraculous 
improvement  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  fellow-students, 
of  what  value  can  we  make  the  training  to  our  pupils? 
How  can  we  use  phonetics  for  pronunciation  and  not  de¬ 
lay  the  other  work? 

In  nine  lessons,  only  three  of  which  are  given  exclusively 
to  work  on  sounds,  all  the  sounds  of  French  can  be  taught. 
The  pupils  are  told  at  once  that  these  signs,  some  of  which 
look  like  letters,  are  to  be  no  longer  letters  to  them  but 
sounds.  They  are  always  placed  in  brackets.  Beside  each 
sound  is  written  a  word  which  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly.  With  each  sound  the  pupils  copy  from  the  board 
a  list  of  words  containing  it.  With  difficult  sounds  as  many 
as  twelve  to  fifteen  words  are  given.  Each  list  is  practised 
repeatedly. 
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The  work  must  be  carefully  planned  so  as  not  to  confuse 
the  class.  The  nasal  sounds  are  taught  on  different  days. 
They  are  practised  repeatedly  until  pupils  can  pass  readily 
from  one  sound  to  another  and  read  the  lists  of  words 
correctly.  Sounds  hard  to  make  are  taught  on  the  same 
day  as  sounds  queer  to  look  at  but  easy  to  say.  The  hard¬ 
est  sounds  are  taught  last.  On  the  third  day  all  the  sounds 
taught  can  be  dictated.  Some  pupils  will  have  them  cor¬ 
rect  the  very  first  time.  Every  day  this  dictating  of  sounds 
should  be  continued.  It  takes  only  a  minute  and  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  class.  The  best  hearer 
can  be  sent  to  the  board  and  sounds  dictated  to  her  or  to 
him.  It  encourages  the  class  to  see  how  quickly  it  can  be 
done.  Of  course  those  with  an  ear  for  music  are  correct 
most  quickly. 

At  home  they  practise  their  words  column  by  column. 
If  they  have  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  they  should  let  that 
sound  alone,  ask  for  it  when  the  class  meets,  then  the  whole 
class  reads  the  list.  All  this  work  is  best  done  in  concert 
for  some  days.  It  is  easy  to  hear  if  a  sound  is  wrongly 
uttered  and  to  correct  it.  The  phonetic  chart  should  not 
be  shown  until  they  know  all  the  sounds.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  my  own  first  lesson  when  I  was  confronted  with  the 
whole  collection  at  once.  After  some  struggles,  I  begged 
for  a  word  for  each  sound.  When  I  could  say  the  word 
correctly,  I  had  the  sound;  and  I  made  my  own  lists  of 
words  for  practise. 

Perhaps  this  work  on  phonetics  sounds  complicated, 
but  in  practise  it  is  the  simplest  thing  on  earth.  The  sym¬ 
bols  and  their  use  are  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils.  The 
improvement  from  day  to  day  shows  plainly  that  they  work 
at  home.  Often  pupils  can  help  each  other,  those  who 
get  the  sounds  easily  can  make  them  for  others. 

Besides  the  observation  of  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  pronunciation  of  fellow  students  while  under  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  great  interest  of  my  own  pupils  in  work  on 
sounds,  these  are  some  interesting  experiences  as  to  the  re- 
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suit  of  phonetic  training.  There  is  in  New  York  a  teacher 
of  French  who  has  a  remarkably  fine  English  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  You  would  never  suspect  that  it  is  not  his  native 
language  beautifully  spoken.  He  is  a  Dane,  was  taught 
English  by  phonetics  and  has  spent  only  six  weeks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  a  teacher  of  German  in  New  York  State 
who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Germany,  speaking  German  as 
her  native  language.  She  learned  English  wholly  by 
phonetics,  speaking  it  beautifully  before  she  ever  went 
among  English  people.  I  have  seldom  heard  English  so 
beautifully  spoken.  In  a  German  classroom  one  day  I 
heard  the  English  lesson  given  to  the  Unterprima.  They 
had  been  taught  phonetically.  One  of  those  boys  read  a 
page  from  Enoch  Arden  not  only  practically  without  Ger¬ 
man  sounds,  but  better  than  I  have  almost  ever  heard  poetry 
read,  and  Enoch  Arden  is  not  easy  to  read  well. 

A  private  pupil  a  couple  of  years  ago  had  a  lesson  in 
French  every  day.  She  learned  to  pronounce  from  the 
phonetic  text  and  in  about  six  weeks  we  read  some  twenty 
pages  in  Passy’s  little  book.  I  saw  her  again  after  five 
months.  To  my  amazement  she  read  thru  those  pages 
making  only  three  or  four  mistakes.  By  no  other  method 
known  to  me  could  she  have  so  remembered  French  sounds. 

Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  they  know  their 
work  because  they  can  answer  questions  in  French  readily 
and  say  things  fluently  in  French.  Let  us  tell  them  they 
do  not  know  it  unless  they  can  write  it.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  if  oral  work  is  a  cause  of  weakness  in  written  work. 
What  they  can  say  well  they  must  learn  to  write  correctly. 
The  teacher  can  insist  on  written  answers  to  questions. 
He  can  dictate  questions  and  have  them  answered  in 
writing.  He  can  expect  the  stories  they  know  to  be 
written  correctly.  If  he  has  enough  board  room  he  can 
have  a  large  part  of  the  class  at  the  board  every  day. 
It  is  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  test  work  on  verbs. 
Without  constant  written  work,  no  thoro  foundation  can 
be  laid.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  conservation 
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of  the  teacher’s  energy  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  work’s 
sake.  How  can  the  teacher  be  saved  reading  an  endless 
number  of  papers?  This  is  one  way  that  works  well. 
Enough  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board  to  fill  it  leaving  each 
about  two  feet  of  board  space.  They  write  their  names 
and  number  one,  two,  one,  two,  as  they  stand.  All  those 
seated  are  number  three.  The  teacher  dictates  English 
sentences  to  be  written  in  French  in  this  way;  Number 
one  (all  the  number  ones  write  it).  He  asked  me  for  it; 
number  two  (all  the  number  twos  write  it),  I  gave  it  to  him ; 
number  three  (all  those  seated  write  it),  I  paid  them  for 
it.  When  enough  sentences  have  been  written  to  fill  the 
board  space  the  pupils  are  sent  to  their  seats.  The  papers 
of  the  number  threes  are  collected.  The  teacher  corrects 
one  number  one  set  of  sentences,  choosing  the  best  and  one 
number  two  set.  Then  all  the  other  number  ones  correct 
theirs  and  the  number  twos  theirs.  The  advantages  are 
that  the  teacher  has  only  a  few  papers  to  mark,  that  pupils 
will  always  try  to  prepare  better  for  board  work  and  that 
the  class  is  interested  in  what  they  do.  In  dictating  ques¬ 
tions  in  French  on  a  story,  enough  pupils  are  sent  to  the 
board  to  fill  it.  While  they  are  writing  their  names  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  dictated  to  those  seated.  Then  a  question  is  dic¬ 
tated  to  each  one  at  the  board  in  order  as  they  stand. 
Each  writes  his  own  question  and  the  answer.  When  all 
the  board  work  is  done,  the  questions  and  answers  are 
read  in  concert  from  the  board.  The  story  should  be  told 
completely  by  those  answers. 

To  translate  or  not  to  translate?  I  see  no  harm  in  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  second  unless  it  monopolizes  too  much  time.  It  is  easy 
to  say  “never  translate’’  if  the  pupils  have  years  and  years 
of  French.  If  the  ordinary  pupil  has  only  three,  how  do 
you  know  he  can  translate  if  you  don’t  require  it?  How 
do  you  know  it  without  great  loss  of  time?  And  time  is 
so  very  precious!  I  have  heard  one  high  school  pupil  after 
another,  one  private  school  pupil  after  another,  and,  alas,  even 
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college  graduates  say:  “The  French  was  a  perfect  cinch — 
why,  he  never  asked  you  to  translate.”  Last  fall  a  girl 
said  to  me:  “I  don’t  know  a  thing  in  French.  I’ve  had 
French  with  Dr.  X.  for  four  years,  but  we  just  read  the 
French  in  class  and  we  didn’t  have  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words.”  Now  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  I  saw  Dr. 
X.  give  a  beginning  French  lesson  once.  It  was  altogether  oral 
and  not  only  the  best  French  lesson  I  ever  saw,  but  the  very 
best  lesson  in  all  respects  at  which  I  was  ever  present. 
Of  course  I  was  burning  to  know  if  they  could  write  it, 
but  I  could  not  ask. 

I  know  I  am  talking  rank  heresy  when  I  say  I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  translation.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  in  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England,  and  now  in  France,  done  with  thoro- 
ness  and  skill.  Young  boys  and  girls  are  taught  their 
French  all  in  French,  their  German  all  in  German,  and  they 
have  years  and  years  to  do  it.  By  the  time  they  read  such 
books  as  we  read  in  the  first  year  they  have  a  large  enough 
vocabulary  to  understand  it  perfectly  without  translating — 
which  is  quite  another  story  from  our  own. 

As  to  time  required  for  translation  in  class,  I  was  amazed 
one  morning  last  year  to  notice  that  one  of  my  beginning 
classes  had  translated  two  and  a  half  pages  of  Daudet 
in  eight  minutes!  The  next  class  took  nearly  twice  as  long 
to  do  the  same  work.  I  said  “Why  are  you  so  slow?  The 
eight  o’clock  class  did  it  in  half  the  time.”  Next  day  one 
class  was  as  quick  as  the  other  and  our  standard  time 
for  two  and  a  half  pages  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Of  course,  before  they  began  I  did  any  difficulties  they 
asked  for.  Now,  I  did  not  care  so  much  about  the  time, 
but  the  result  was  that  they  came  to  class  with  the  lesson 
perfectly  prepared  in  order  to  translate  rapidly.  I  did  not 
wait  two  seconds  for  anyone. 

They  say  pupils  hate  grammar.  Now,  why?  Grammar 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  studies.  If  a  class  dis¬ 
likes  it,  does  the  teacher  love  to  teach  it?  I  suppose  his 
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teacher  hated  it  too.  Is  it  an  inheritance  of  hatred?  What 
is  hard  in  French  grammar?  The  irregular  verb  I  suppose. 
There  is  one  form  of  French  grammar  that  I  have  never 
known  a  class  to  dislike.  That  kind  of  grammar  is  taught 
directly  from  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  keep  note¬ 
books.  Only  the  necessary  points  of  grammar  are  taught 
with  ever- varying  never- tiring  drill.  Everything  said  is 
written  on  the  board.  Too  much  to  copy?  Oh,  no. 
Typewritten  sheets  are  supplied  containing  all  the  work 
not  needing  explanation.  The  first  two  sheets  give  the 
infinitive  and  present  indicative  of  twelve  verbs;  the  third 
has  the  past  participles;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  give 
present  indicatives.  The  seventh  given  after  twenty  les¬ 
sons  is  a  review  of  all  verbs  used.  It  asks  for  the  past  parti¬ 
ciples  of  twenty  verbs,  for  the  infinitives  of  seventy-seven 
verb  forms,  the  past  indefinite  of  fifty-one  forms.  The 
eighth  sheeet  has  the  present  indicative  of  six  verbs.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  have  the  first  person  future  and  past 
definite,  respectively,  of  all  verbs  that  have  been  learned 
in  the  present.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  sheets  are  a 
review  of  all  verbs  in  all  their  forms  and  tenses,  every  part 
but  the  subjunctive.  First  one  person  from  every  tense 
of  an  individual  verb  is  given  as  a  drill  on  tense,  then  the 
forms  hardest  to  recognize  are  all  mixt  together  as  a  drill 
on  recognizing  infinitives.  These  are  of  course  the  verbs 
they  have  met  in  their  reading. 

Now  why  will  pupils  learn  verbs  from  those  sheets  with 
joy  and  faithfulness  when  they  won’t  look  at  the  very  same 
thing  in  their  grammar  where  it  appears  plainly  printed 
as  part  of  a  whole  verb?  I  don’t  know.  They  take  pride 
in  their  note-books,  they  love  the  fresh  sheets,  they  see  a 
definite  task  not  hard  to  accomplish,  they  know  they  will 
have  to  put  it  on  the  board  next  day.  They  are  never 
asked  to  learn  it  until  by  the  help  of  phonetic  signs  they  can 
pronounce  it  well.  The  dullest  will  willingly  learn  the 
verbs  from  these  sheets.  Ever  since  I  tried  it  five  years 
ago  I  have  taught  verbs  in  this  way.  Why  not  please 
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pupils?  Why  not  give  them  their  medicine  in  a  form 
pleasant  to  take?  I  find  the  verb  review  sheets,  the  ir¬ 
regular  adjective  and  noun  sheets,  excellent  for  higher 
classes.  I  hand  them  out  to  pupils  who  come  to  me  after 
a  supposed  study  of  French  of  two  or  three  years.  Their 
oral  work  is  often  undone.  I  do  not  mind ;  it  was  probably 
not  required.  Their  written  work  is  practically  always 
deficient.  I  tell  the  pupils  they  are  to  blame.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  their  exercises  were  corrected.  After  that  it 
is  their  own  responsibility.  They  have  neglected  their 
French  and  they  suffer  for  it. 

The  pleasure  of  teaching  a  bright  pupil  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  effectually  helping  a  dull  one.  The  one  costs 
you  nothing,  the  other  calls  forth  all  your  ingenuity.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  a  lovely 
landscape  and  in  the  little  corner  of  the  earth  that  we 
have  made  beautiful.  The  lovely  view  is  refreshing  to 
drooping  spirits  and  a  rest  to  tired  eyes,  but  how  pleasant 
our  own  little  garden  that  owes  us  all  its  growth. 

The  only  method  of  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of 
satisfactory  work  in  the  time  given  to  any  modern  lan¬ 
guage  is  somehow  to  gain  the  willing  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils.  If  the  teacher’s  will  can  move  the  wills 
of  his  class  in  the  direction  of  gaining  all  the  knowledge 
possible  the  thing  is  done.  A  real  love  for  his  work,  a  real 
interest  in  his  pupils  individually,  a  plainly  shown  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  efforts,  a  knowledge  of  their  difficulties  is  the 
strongest  incentive  he  can  give  them.  Mary  does  good 
written  work  but  fails  dismally  in  her  oral  work.  Miss  L. 
says,  “Mary,  you  give  in  such  good  papers,  won’t  you 
try  a  little  harder  on  the  oral  work?’’  “I  never  can  answer 
in  class,  but  I  do  try.’’  “  I  know  you  do,  Mary.  Wouldn’t 
it  help  you  to  copy  the  questions  ahead  for  awhile?’’  “Oh 
yes.’’  Mary’s  face  shines  and  her  oral  work  gradually 
becomes  a  thing  of  joy.  John  has  a  fluent  tongue.  He 
hsad  work  in  the  grades  but  his  written  work  is  appar¬ 
ently  of  no  importance  in  his  eyes.  Miss  L.  says,  “John, 
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your  oral  work  is  very  good.  Now,  couldn’t  you  manage 
to  improve  the  written  work  a  little?”  John  smiles  rather 
sheepishly  for  he  knows  how  much  red  ink  is  spilled  on  his 
exercises.  But  he  does  try  and  some  fine  day  John’s  story 
is  marked  loo.  The  surprize  and  pleasure  of  John  and  Mary 
and  their  efforts  to  improve  are  an  indication  that  this 
attitude  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  very  common.  Don’t 
you  think  it  will  work?  It  does  tho  on  big  Johns  and  little 
Johns  and  on  Marys  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  teacher  deserves  it. 

The  worst  slave  of  all  is  the  slave  of  method.  There  is 
good  in  all  methods  that  ever  produced  a  scholar,  is  there 
not,  and  probably  evil  in  them  all.  We  admire  the  teacher 
who,  with  poor  tools,  has  accomplished  good  results.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  Milton  and  his  blindness,  of  Palissy  and  his 
fences,  of  Columbus  and  his  little  sailboat.  But  don’t 
you  wish  that  Milton  had  had  his  sight,  that  Palissy  had 
had  some  of  the  brush  wood  going  to  waste  in  the  Maine 
forests,  and  that  Columbus  had  had  one  of  our  steam¬ 
boats?  Is  privation  good  for  the  soul?  Do  we  succeed 
best  in  spite  of  hindrances?  Isn’t  it  a  pity  that  Palissy 
had  to  burn  his  floor? 

Anna  Woods  Ballard 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


V 

WEAKNESS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

A  great  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written  in  the  way  of 
criticism  of  the  bringing  up  of  American  children,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  of  this  criticism  has  touched  the  vital 
weakness  in  the  life  of  the  younger  generation. 

We  may  not  blink  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  change 
has  come  over  American  society  within  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  grown  enor¬ 
mously — the  agricultural,  skilled  labor,  and  business  classes 
sharing  notably  in  this  increase.  It  is  true  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  profits  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  very  wealthy  capitalists,  but  still  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  may  be  called  our  middle 
class,  those  between  the  extremes  in  wealth,  now  lives 
more  or  less  sumptuously  every  day  as  compared  with 
similar  classes  in  past  times.  For  one  thing,  machinery 
has  made  the  products  of  manufactories  very  much  cheaper 
than  formerly,  so  that  nearly  all  classes  can  now  have  what 
only  the  richest  could  purchase  fifty  years  ago.  Then 
there  has  been  a  rapid  change  from  country  to  city  hfe. 
Roughly  speaking  one-fourth  of  our  population  now  re¬ 
sides  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over  (30%  to  be  exact),  one- 
fourth  resides  in  cities  and  villages  of  25,000  and  less,  and 
one-half  (46%)  in  the  country.  Of  all  our  population  only 
the  agricultural  diminished  half  gives  the  male  children 
in  school  any  physical  labor  worth  speaking  of  to  do.  Thus, 
the  boys  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  homes  are  brought 
up  in  idleness  save  for  what  few  errands  can  be  found  for 
them  to  perform.  Indeed  in  many  of  our  nmal  homes  also 
the  menial  work  is  performed  by  hired  help,  mostly  foreign, 
European  or  oriental.  Even  the  girls  in  a  vast  number 
of  our  homes  have  little  in  the  way  of  manual  work  to  per- 
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form,  this  being  done,  as  just  stated  for  the  case  of  the  boys, 
by  servants.  This  means  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  older  generations  and  the  generation  now  coming  on  the 
stage  of  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  difference  in 
character.  In  former  times  children  had  to  go  to  more  or 
less  trouble  to  get  light,  heat,  water  and  food;  nowadays 
the  great  majority  get  light,  heat,  and  water  with  a  turn 
of  the  hand,  and  food,  often  predigested,  by  walking  a  few 
steps.  Formerly  people  kept  horses  or  walked,  or  rowed 
against  wind  and  tide  as  often  as  with  it;  now  they  ride  in 
automobiles  and  gasoline  launches.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  rising  generation,  soon  to  take  the  responsible 
positions  in  society,  appears  on  the  scene  without  having 
done  any  work  worth  speaking  of  except  mental  work,  and  that 
mostly  of  a  flabby  kind.  There  are  no  chores  for  the  flat 
or  apartment  boy  to  do  thru  which  he  may  become  a  partner 
in  the  family  life  with  the  result  that' the  boy  absorbs  the 
quality  of  “cussedness”,  writes  Professor  Hoben  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  Biblical  world. 

Many  think  there  are  numerous  things  that  the  children 
could  do  if  they  were  only  required  to  do  them;  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  In  four  cases  out  of  five  not  one-tenth  of  a 
boy’s  spare  time  could  be  used  in  such  efforts,  and  the  lack 
of  occupation  in  the  remaining  nine-tenths  would  be  sure 
to  break  down  any  habits  of  industry  formed  in  the  one- 
tenth. 

The  advantage  of  athletics  in  schools  and  outside  is  so 
apparent  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  support  its  claims 
to  the  time  given  it.  Athletics,  however,  has  its  limitations 
and  its  abuses.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population 
ever  get  beyond  mere  gymnastics  into  athletics  proper. 
Only  those  specially  well  equipped  physically  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or  tennis 
on  a  school  team.  From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses  of  children  is  very  one-sided,  not  well 
rounded  out,  and  altogether  likely  to  leave  its  impress  on 
their  characters. 
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A  phase  of  present-day  education,  doubtless  a  product 
of  the  causes  just  described,  is  the  lack  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  rising  generation  to  get  down  to  work  in 
school,  and  its  counterpart,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  give  too  much  help  to  their  pupils.  If  children 
are  trained  to  habits  of  industry  in  the  physical  world,  many 
of  these  habits  will  be  carried  over  into  their  educational 
work.  Witness  the  country  boy  learning  his  lessons  in 
school  under  difficulties  and  with  little  aid  from  the  teacher. 
As  a  rule  he  will  ultimately  outdistance  the  city  boy  with 
all  the  aids  and  comforts  well-equipped  schools  can  give. 
So  far  as  one  can  see  the  only  advantage  the  country  boy  has 
consists  in  a  capacity  for  self-help,  probably  learned  mostly 
at  home.  He  does  not  need  the  encouragement  to  do  his 
best  that  comes  to  the  athlete  from  the  cheering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  teachers  in  our  graded 
schools  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  giving  too  much  help 
to  the  young  under  them,  and  of  the  young  demanding  this 
help?  Is  this  view  well  founded  or  is  it  based  merely  on 
assertion,  which  examination  would  show  to  be  not  well 
established  ? 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Boston  created  a  sensation  among  the  newspaper  men, 
and  was  widely  quoted  when  he  said:  “Our  present  system 
of  education  has  produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  spineless  and 
animated  nobodies,  because  the  children  of  this  country 
are  not  taught  to  work.  Clearness,  distinctness,  and  per¬ 
sistence  in  knowing  and  thinking  are  lost  attributes  in  our 
methods  of  study  and  discipline.”  The  abstract  of  his 
paper  which  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  is  even  stronger  and  clearer  in  its  assertions. 
It  reads:  “The  contention  is  that  instead  of  the  children 
being  put  to  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  they  fritter 
their  time  away  in  useless  diversions,  virtually  playing  at 
school  and  dealing  with  inane  platitudes  which  lead  to  edu- 
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cational  bankruptcy.  An  easy  education  is  now  the 
fashion  and  the  practise.  Every  little  bit  of  knowledge 
has  to  be  thoroly  chewed  by  the  teacher  and  then  spooned 
out  in  small  pellets  before  the  learner  can  assimilate  it. 
There  is  great  need  of  teachers  who  have  backbone  and 
sense,  the  competent  to  save  the  children  from  the  crowd 
of  incompetents,  who  do  not  draw  a  heavy  line  between 
work  and  play.” 

Now  let  me  quote  again  from  an  editorial  in  the  West¬ 
minster  teacher,  the  authorized  Sunday  School  Teachers’ 
Periodical  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  editor  is  a 
clergyman,  not  a  teacher,  but  a  keen  observer.  He  says: 
“The  demand  today  is  that  all  things  shall  be  made  easy. 
Even  the  whims  of  the  children  must  be  gratified.  The 
teacher  must  always  make  the  lessons  so  interesting  that  it 
will  not  task  the  pupils  to  listen  to  them,  and  so  simple  that 
it  will  not  require  any  effort  to  understand  them.  It 
is  thought  unreasonable  to  expect  pupils  to  do  any  hard 
thinking  for  themselves.” 

Commenting  on  this  condition  the  writer  says:  “For 
the  student  to  have  his  hard  work  done  for  him  is  to  rob  him 
of  the  results  of  faithful  study.  There  are  some  things 
we  can  get  done  for  us,  but  nobody  can  achieve  our  edu¬ 
cation  for  us.  If  we  insist  on  never  doing  the  things  that 
are  unpleasant,  we  can  not  receive  the  benefits  and  rewards 
of  hard  work  well  done.  The  demand  to  be  entertained  is 
of  the  spirit  of  indolence.  God  is  not  unkind,  yet  he  never 
indulges  his  children.  He  insists  on  obedience,  however 
hard  it  may  be,  because  no  other  way  can  bring  blessing 
and  good.” 

The  editor  quotes  one  writer  as  saying:  “To  spare  the 
children  is  only  to  make  it  more  certain  that  we  shall  have 
failed  to  harden  them  for  the  battle  of  life;  to  make  it  more 
probable  that  they  will  go  down  in  the  struggle.”  He 
quotes  also  a  distinguished  teacher  as  saying  that  pupils 
of  the  dainty  kind  described  would  like  to  lie  in  bed  and  have 
their  studies  sent  up  to  them. 
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An  article  by  Mrs.  Comer,  entitled  “A  Letter  to  the 
Rising  Generation”  in  the  Feb.,  1911,  Atlantic  monthly, 
attracted  marked  attention  at  the  time  it  appeared  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  it  she  says:  “People 
nowadays  are  growing  very  particular  about  Tom’s  and 
Mary’s  tonsils  and  teeth  but  are  paying  very  little  attention 
to  the  mental  rickets  and  curvature  of  the  soul  that  they 
are  contracting.”  She  says  what  is  apparent  to  every  one 
that  the  rising  generation  is  thirstily  avid  for  pleasure, 
and  that  it  is  so  keen  in  its  desire  for  it.  Moving  picture 
shows  and  vaudeville  performances  satisfy  it  no  matter 
how  stupid,  inane,  and  driveling  they  may  be.  The  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  for  success  in  life,  such  as  common 
sense,  purpose,  justice,  honor,  fortitude,  are  wanting  in 
large  measure,  tho  they  will  be  demanded  in  the  coming 
generation  more  even  than  in  the  past  since  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  growing  sterner  every  year.  Mrs.  Comer 
confirms  what  others  have  said  concerning  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration’s  poor  preparation  and  unwillingness  to  work, 
speaking  specifically  of  poor  preparation  in  English. 

Continuing  with  the  evidence  against  present-day  meth¬ 
ods,  it  can  be  said  that  many  people  among  our  thoughtful 
classes  are  coming  to  distrust  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
as  conducted  in  this  country.  They  are  saying  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  started  on  their  educational  journey  with  the  idea 
that  the  work  must  be  made  interesting;  that  this  notion 
soon  becomes  firmly  imbedded  in  the  children’s  minds; 
that  it  is  found  very  hard  to  switch  them  over  to  real  work ; 
and  that  the  start  seems  to  control  in  too  large  measure  the 
whole  race,  or  rather,  stroll  thru  the  curriculum,  and  the 
finish.  The  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  kindergarten, 
as  to  the  kindergarten’s  giving  Jack  all  play  and  no  work. 
In  the  long  run  this  also  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  of  some  value  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  perfect  schemes  of  grading  the  work  now  in  vogue 
in  most  of  our  city  and  even  country  systems.  There  are 
few  obstacles  or  obstructions  left  for  the  child  to  get  around 
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by  his  own  efforts.  Everything  has  been  thought  out  so  care¬ 
fully,  all  the  difficulties  have  been  taken  out  or  explained 
away,  all  the  hills  have  been  graded  down  as  for  a  water  level 
route,  so  that  the  educational  journey  reminds  one  of  a  trip 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  having  the 
very  gradual  rise  of  a  foot  to  the  mile  most  of  the  way.  Not 
that  grading  is  wrong,  for  the  railroads  establish  it  in  order 
to  carry  heavily  loaded  trains;  but  what  is  the  use  of  so 
much  grading  for  light  loads. 

Years  ago  some  one  wrote  a  book  entitled  Reading  without 
tears.  It  set  forth  a  plan  whereby  learning  to  read  could 
be  turned  into  play.  Somehow  it  wasn’t  successful  then. 
Probably  it  came  too  early.  But  nowadays  we  propose 
to  have  education,  including  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
composition,  without  tears  or  even  perspiration.  No  Per 
aspera  ad  astra  for  us,  except  on  commencement  programs. 

In  one  of  the  states  of  the  Central  West  a  teacher  was 
found  handling  classes  of  45  members.  Asked  why  they 
were  not  sectioned  the  reply  was  that  study  periods  in  which 
the  teacher  could  go  round  giving  individual  help  were 
saved  by  the  plan  of  having  large  classes.  Evidently  such 
education  is  a  kind  of  ascending  platform,  as  found  in  some 
of  our  stores,  on  which  you  stand  while  you  are  carried 
upward  by  the  machinery  provided  therefor.  The  geog¬ 
raphy  is  all  reasoned  out  and  set  down  in  order  so  that  the 
child  can  see  just  how  the  development  occurred.  In 
physical  geography  the  children  are  made  to  see  just  how 
the  natural  forces  act  so  to  produce  this  and  that  result, 
the  whole  being  illustrated  by  diagrams,  swinging  globes, 
and  planetariums  galore.  In  history  the  children  are  shown 
how  the  country  developed,  what  forces  produced  this 
result  and  caused  that  change,  ad  libitum.  In  literature 
the  pupil  is  carried  along,  commencing  with  myths  and 
fairy  tales,  being  given  homeopathic  doses  all  the  time, 
until  Shakespeare  himself  is  at  last  unfolded  in  detail — by 
the  teacher.  But  where  in  such  a  course  is  the  pupil 
learning  to  do  difficult  things?  In  life  the  hard  things  are 
turning  up  as  regularly  as  the  easy. 
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A  professor  in  one  of  our  universities  told  recently  how 
he  requested  his  freshman  algebra  class  to  prepare  for  a 
test  involving  the  solution  of  a  simple  numerical  quadratic 
equation.  The  class  was  given  three  weeks’  notice,  but  the 
results  were  amazingly  poor  as  regards  the  solution  of  the 
quadratic.  What  does  this  mean?  Every  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  easy  to  tell  stories  illustrating  the  ignorance  of 
pupils  and  their  unpreparedness  in  this  or  that  study,  and 
such  stories  do  not  usually  have  much  significance  to  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers.  But  here  was  a  class  in  college  that 
ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  work 
up  the  solution  of  the  quadratic  as  a  new  topic,  but  which 
proved  to  be  so  lazy,  indolent,  and  irresponsible  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  review  an  old  one.  Notice  this  test  was  not 
being  applied  to  a  single  school,  for  the  institution  referred 
to  receives  students  from  all  over  the  land. 

When  the  head  of  a  practise  school  took  hold  of  his  work 
recently  his  motto  was  to  not  invent  some  new  methods 
of  teaching,  but  simply  to  try  to  see  that  the  children 
should  be  working  as  well  as  the  practise  teachers. 
Not  so  bad  a  motto  after  all.  His  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him  that  this  is  a  crying  need  of  the  time. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  much  excitement  was  aroused 
by  the  editor  of  the  Ladies  home  journal,  Edward  W.  Bok, 
coming  out  in  editorials  denouncing  our  schools  for  over¬ 
working  the  children.  Mr.  Bok  met  with  much  sympathy 
in  his  crusade,  and  there  must  have  been  grounds  for  his 
charges.  The  trouble  was  he  did  not  go  deep  enough  into 
his  investigation.  Undoubtedly  we  have  many,  very  many, 
sensible,  conscientious  teachers  who  invariably  insist  that 
their  pupils  shall  learn  their  lessons.  Fancy  now  pupils 
passing  from  under  a  series  of  weak  teachers  to  a  strong 
one.  Of  course  something  happens!  Of  course  also  the  child 
is  not  to  blame  for  growing  up  in  an  environment  of  ease 
and  for  being  developed  along  the  lines  of  Supt.  Green¬ 
wood’s  spineless  education.  Behold  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  a  too  strenuous  education! 
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Why  is  it  so  many  pupils  go  to  the  wall,  and  then  drop 
out  of  the  educational  race  entirely,  when  they  enter  the 
high  school?  Doubtless  there  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  is  not  mathematics  or  science 
that  produces  this  result.  Is  not  the  most  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  have  never 
learned  to  get  down  to  work,  and  when  a  little  pressure  is 
put  on  them  by  the  teacher  in  the  high  school,  when  they 
are  expected  to  do  some  things  for  themselves,  they  get 
faint  hearted  and  soon  refuse  to  try  at  all?  Great  numbers 
of  high  school  pupils  take  a  couple  of  years  of  time  in  which 
to  find  out  that  they  will  have  to  work  if  they  expect  to 
pass  their  subjects  and  accomplish  anything.  It  takes 
failure  after  failure,  or  poor  grade  after  poor  grade,  to  wake 
them  up  and  get  them  to  execute  what  they  were  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  do  all  the  time. 

Even  in  colleges  we  see  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
faculties  to  give  easy  elective  courses  for  fear  some  student 
will  be  asked  to  do  something  he  doesn’t  like  to  do,  and  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  students  to  take  snap  courses. 

But,  alas,  what  can  you  expect  of  a  generation  that  has 
never  been  taught  to  do  any  hard  work  either  at  home  or 
in  school.  A  picture  of  a  modern  school  likely  to  arise  in 
the  minds  of  experienced  observers  would  show  a  little 
school  ma’am  trudging  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  with  from 
thirty  to  fifty  little  old  men  of  the  sea  on  her  back,  all  having 
climbed  up  to  their  positions  as  if  she  were  Sindbad.  Or 
would  the  picture  of  a  girl  teacher  with  her  children  on  a 
string  of  go-carts  which  she  is  pulling  along  with  cords  be 
preferable  ? 

The  young  sophomore,  who  answered  in  the  May  Atlantic 
Mrs.  Comer’s  article,  says  that  from  the  time  the  American 
boy  is  ten  years  old  he  is  almost  his  own  boss.  He  thus 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  what  he  will  do  and  how  hard  he 
wilEwork  both  at  home  and  at  school.  This  young  man 
describes  the  high  school  life  in  many  of  our  cities  as  one 
long  round  of  social  events.  But  for  what  line  of  work 
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will  such  an  elementary  and  high  school  course  fit  the  rising 
generation?  This  sophomore  claims  that  when  these 
young  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  work  in  the  real 
world,  they  usually  in  the  end  make  good,  and  gives  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  his  contention.  Probably  his  illustrations 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  instead  of  the  normal  product. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  something  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  life  which  somehow  has  heretofore  qualified  the  un¬ 
trained  for  positions  of  responsibility.  We  have  seen  this 
illustrated  in  political  appointments  and  in  the  consular 
service  a  hundred  times,  tho  what  the  same  appointees 
might  have  been  able  to  do  if  they  had  been  properly 
prepared  for  their  work  evidently  does  not  appear. 

Mrs.  Comer  sums  up  her  paper  substantially  as  follows: 
“I  think  we  must  expect  the  rising  generation  will  not  possess 
a  fair  amount  of  virility,  will  not  show  fortitude,  is  not 
possest  of  more  than  superficial  knowledge,  is  to  a  large 
extent  pleasure  seeking  and  essentially  selfish;  that  all  its 
acquired  habits  disqualify  it  for  work  whether  manual  or 
mental,  and  that  it  has  not  acquired  the  power  thru  its  edu¬ 
cation — the  real  end  in  education — to  be  able  to  do  the 
new  things  quickly  and  well  that  will  be  set  before  it  to  do. 
This  generation  is  growing  up  with  the  distinction  of  having 
a  spiritual  training  less  in  quantity  and  more  diluted  in 
quality  than  any  Christian  generation  in  1900  years.” 

Business  men  are  even  now  claiming  that  our  child  labor 
laws,  secured  for  us  by  the  unselfish  and  high-minded  motives 
of  their  promoters,  are  actually  doing  more  harm  than  good! 
Boys  are  kept  in  school  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  labor 
and  really  acquiring  habits  of  laziness.  Such  boys  when 
they  get  out  of  school  later  will  not  much  care  to  work,  and 
will  not  work  except  for  high  wages.  Recently  such  a  boy 
mowed  a  gentleman’s  lawn  without  previous  contract. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  go  off  and  get  a  drink  during  the 
two  or  three  hours  he  was  at  work  and  charged  $2  for  his 
services  1 

These  child  labor  laws,  it  is  shown,  have  produced  in 
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England  the  very  unexpected  result  of  bringing  down  the 
birth  rate.  In  the  United  States  very  probably  they  are 
producing  the  same  result,  but  with  us  they  are  also  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  habit  of  industry  rate.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  get  the  young  into  mischief  than  to  send  them  to 
schools  where  they  can  not  be  held  down  to  hard  work 
in  which  they  are  interested,  and  then  give  them  plenty 
of  time  outside  with  nothing  specific  to  do. 

Fortunately  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  set  over 
against  this  pessimistic  view  of  our  civilization,  straws 
only,  perhaps,  but  still  showing  a  little  how  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Evidences  are  accumulating  all  around  us  that 
educators  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  modifying  our 
whole  educational  system.  We  see  continuation  schools 
being  established  and  conducted  according  to  various 
plans.  In  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  lessons  and  work  are  taken 
by  the  same  young  people  on  alternate  weeks.  In  Tuskee- 
gee  the  students  work  and  study  on  alternate  days,  Satur¬ 
day  included.  In  many  places  pupils  work  in  the  day-time 
and  go  to  school  at  night.  In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1200 
children  carry  on  gardening  on  their  own  private  plots, 
being  incited  to  do  this  by  the  school  authorities.  In  some 
places  the  children  farm  fields  working  together  under  the 
direction  of  a  school  instructor.  Chicago’s  vacant  lots 
are  being  farmed  for  a  small  rental,  the  children  taking 
their  part  in  this  work  under  the  direction  of  their  parents. 
Doubtless  efforts  like  the  foregoing  are  in  a  more  or  less 
forward  state  of  development  all  over  the  land. 

Cincinnati,  probably  more  than  any  other  American 
city,  has  developed  the  idea  of  continuation  schools.  She 
now  has  continuation  day-schools,  continuation  night- 
schools,  high  school  industrial  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
cooperative  engineering  courses  in  the  university,  which 
last  were  the  first  to  be  organized.  Various  rules  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  division  of  the  time.  In  the  regular  con¬ 
tinuation  school  the  apprentices  are  in  school  about  one- 
half  day  a  week.  In  the  high  school  and  university  the 
students  study  and  work  week  about,  as  in  Fitchburg. 
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In  the  Tuskegee  school  the  plan  was  tried  first  of  having 
the  students  study  one-half  of  the  day  and  perform  physical 
labor  the  other  half,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  worked  very 
well.  One  boy,  it  was  said,  would  start  the  making  of  a 
wheelbarrow  and  another  would  finish  it,  and  not  do  a 
good  job.  Experience  seemed  to  show  the  day  to  be  a 
better  unit  than  the  half  day.  Perhaps  in  the  end  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Tuskegee  plan  will  prove  the  best.  It 
takes  time  for  the  student  or  pupil  to  get  up  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing,  and  then  time  to  switch  the  interest  off 
again.  The  twelve-hour  interval  seems  good  for  the  latter. 
This  plan  seems  a  good  one  for  keeping  up  interest  in  both 
mental  and  physical  work,  and  is  certainly  a  good  one  for 
keeping  the  body  in  good  physical  trim. 

Former  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley  reporting  to  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Germany’s  vocational  education, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  combines  study  with  work,  says 
much  of  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  can  be  ascribed 
to  this  education.  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  club  says  it  will  cost  something  to  provide 
this  industrial  education  but  the  money  thus  spent  will  be 
profitably  invested,  an  investment  towards  fighting  the 
economic  war  of  the  future,  this  war  being  inevitable. 

Then  there  have  been  movements  reaching  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  young,  like  the  military  academy 
movement,  the  technical  high  school  movement,  the  trade 
school  movement,  and  movements  like  that  of  the  George 
Junior  RepubUc,  all  having  the  aim  more  or  less  prominent 
of  taking  care  in  one  way  or  another  of  the  physical  energies 
of  the  young. 

Such  a  situation  as  we  have  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  calls  for  just  one  thing,  viz.,  a  searching  inquiry  into 
how  to  remedy  the  evils  described,  and  how  to  organize 
most  wisely  and  efficiently  the  new  education,  sporadic 
attempts  at  which  we  see  all  around  us.  Is  it  possible  for 
us  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  weakness  in  our  civilization,  or 
are  we,  like  Rome  of  old,  to  perish  on  account  of  weaknesses 
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in  our  government  and  national  character?  Surely  such  a 
thing  can  never  happen  to  America.  Surely  we  have  too 
much  of  education,  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  too 
many  persons  willing  and  able  to  play  the  part  of  reformers, 
to  ever  suffer  such  a  catastrophe  to  come  upon  us.  Surely 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  time  when  graft, 
greed,  intemperance,  and  other  like  abuses  will  be  matters 
of  history,  and  when  our  young  will  be  growing  up  happy, 
because  industrious  and  well  trained  intellectually,  morally, 
physically,  and  religiously. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  education  several  proposals 
for  reform  can  be  made,  all  feasible  in  character  and  simple 
in  application. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  try  to  secure  the  deliberate  purpose 
on  the  part  of  all  of  our  teachers  to  get  pupils  into  the  habit 
of  actually  overcoming  difficulties  unaided  from  their 
earliest  years  on,  having  them  grow  in  power  in  this  respect 
as  they  grow  older.  This  may  seem  like  a  vague  aim  to 
those  who  have  been  going  to  the  other  extreme,  but  it  is 
not  such  at  all.  Two  of  the  best-recognized  principles  in 
education  are  that  it  is  only  what  the  pupil  himself  does 
that  strengthens  him  most,  and  that  the  didactic  method  of 
instruction  is  the  poorest  of  all,  because  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Was  it  Dr. 
Johnson  who  said  that  the  teacher  should  strive  to  make 
himself  useless?  If  one-half  the  study  of  how  to  make  the 
pupil  ascend  the  hill  of  knowledge  easily  had  been  expended 
on  how  to  strengthen  his  intellectual  muscles  by  hard 
exercise,  the  results  in  our  educational  system  would  have 
been  far  different. 

For  another  thing,  we  can  inculcate  the  idea  of  self-help 
from  the  earliest  years  and  have  it  practised.  Examples 
should  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  until  this  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  educational  religion.  The  matter  should 
be  put  before  the  children  as  President  Judson  puts  it  in  a 
recent  book,  viz.,  that  no  school  can  give  an  education; 
it  can  merely  provide  the  facilities  whereby  one  who  wishes 
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may  educate  himself  more  efficiently  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  A  course  should  be  run  in  the  school  on  the 
self-help  plan  to  begin  in  the  kindergarten.  Besides  this 
the  kindergarten  should  begin  the  first  day  with  a  regular 
school  feature  as  a  preparation  for  reading  and  writing. 
Madame  Montessori  shows  that  this  work  can  begin  very 
early.  The  self-help  course  should  be  made  more  and  more 
difficult  and  applied  to  the  different  branches  in  turn. 
This  will  prepare  for  private  study  after  the  pupil  has  left 
school  as  nothing  else  will. 

The  definite  aim  should  be  formulated  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  makers  of  courses  of  study  of  preparing  pupils 
by  the  time  they  leave  the  sixth  grade  to  be  able  to  get 
lessons  from  a  textbook  unaided  by  the  teacher,  so  that 
they  can  recite  them  not  as  mere  matter  memorized  but 
with  the  idea  of  logical  connection.  The  definite  aim  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  the  plan  worked  out  to  get  pupils  by 
the  time  they  leave  the  eighth  grade  to  be  able  to  learn  what 
there  is  to  be  learned  on  any  given  topic  in  several  books 
and  be  able  to  report  on  the  topic  intelligently,  noting  any 
conflict  of  authority  and  discussing  the  same. 

The  Spartan  idea  of  education  should  be  inculcated 
much  more  than  it  has  been,  not,  of  course,  in  the  extreme 
form  of  old  Sparta,  but  in  a  modern  form  adapted  to  our 
ideas  and  necessities.  Some  of  John  Locke’s  ideas  should 
be  given  a  hearing. 

Means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  young  can  be 
trained  in  the  habits  of  physical  industry.  This  as  far  as 
any  one  can  see  can  only  be  attained  by  having  the  young 
work  at  physical  labor  enough  hours  a  day  so  that  they 
acquire  the  habit  of  working  as  well  as  of  learning.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  school  will  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood  in  after-life  by  manual  toil.  Another  large  fraction 
will  earn  its  bread  by  sedentary  work.  Both  these  classes 
would  be  better  prepared  for  their  life-work  by  having 
physical  preparation  for  it. 

How  can  this  end  be  accomplished?  As  far  as  can  be 
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seen  it  must  be  by  some  special  contrivance  by  which  work 
is  provided  for  the  young  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  they 
will  get  both  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry  needed. 
Such  preparation  for  life  could  be  secured  in  a  factory  build¬ 
ing  reared  beside  the  high  school  building  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  work  at  physical  labor,  say,  half  of  their  time. 
The  product  of  such  manufactory  would  naturally  be  of 
inferior  grade  and  would  have  to  be  sold  at  reduced  price. 
Since  the  main  cost  of  most  articles  is  not  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  but  the  cost  of  labor,  and  since  by  the  proposed 
plan  the  cost  of  labor  would  be  nil,  the  product  could  be 
sold  at  a  good  profit  and  the  amount  saved  might  even  pay 
for  the  whole  school  system.  Moreover,  by  this  plan, 
children  would  get  a  knowledge  of  several  industries  so 
that  they  could  select  which  they  liked  best  and  would  not 
be  forced  to  take  up  an  industry  they  would  find  later 
they  were  not  fitted  for  and  did  not  like.  By  this  plan  rich 
mens’  sons  would  be  required  to  work  just  as  poor  mens’ 
sons,  and  we  would  not  have  a  class  growing  up  ignorant 
of  everything  but  how  to  run  automobiles  and  to  play  golf. 

By  this  plan  the  young  could  be  kept  in  school  till  they 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen.  If  they  did  not  do  well  with  their 
studies,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  doing  well  with 
their  work  in  factory  school.  On  the  other  hand  if  they 
did  not  like  the  factory  work,  but  did  like  studying,  they 
would  know  their  bent  better  and  could  likely  arrange  in 
some  way  to  continue  on  with  their  studies. 

When  those  who  had  been  trained  to  do  manual  work 
whose  product  was  sold  at  low  profit  would  go  out  into  the 
world,  they  would  not  expect  high  wages  at  first,  would 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  industry,  would  want  to  be  at 
work,  and  would  not  want  to  be  idle.  The  expense  of 
acquiring  a  factory  plant  and  organizing  the  work  would 
doubtless  be  considerable  at  first ;  but  after  it  became  the 
rule  to  have  such  equipment,  people  would  think  no  more 
of  the  outlay  for  such  things  than  they  think  now  of  the 
outlay  for  school  buildings. 
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The  school  day  would  probably  have  to  be  longer  than 
now  if  the  intellectual  standard  now  aimed  at  were  to  be 
continued.  In  foreign  countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
school  day  is  much  longer  than  in  this  country.  Besides, 
if  the  pupils’  lives  were  better  balanced  and  their  knowledge 
better  correlated,  they  might  easily  be  able  to  do  much 
more  mental  work  in  the  same  time  and  do  it  more  effectively. 
The  great  trouble  with  the  lives  of  many,  perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  is  that  they  go  to  the  extreme  of  too 
much  physical  labor  or  too  much  mental  effort,  with  not 
enough  of  the  other  for  equahzation. 

Of  course  there  would  be  no  purpose  of  cutting  the  young 
out  of  sports ;  time  would  be  set  apart  for  them  just  as  now. 
But  there  would  be  no  need  for  going  to  the  extreme  with 
,  them  as  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  at  the  present  time. 
Nowadays  we  depend  on  athletics  to  keep  the  young  out 
of  mischief;  by  the  plan  proposed  we  would  depend  more 
on  physical  labor  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  physical 
labor  and  the  sports  together  ought  to  produce  good  results. 

Some  will  probably  say  that  the  world  has  been  getting 
along  all  thru  the  preceding  centmies  without  any  such 
plan;  why  should  we  have  to  introduce  so  revolutionary  a 
scheme  now?  The  answer  is  that  the  world  is  growing 
so  much  richer  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  are  changing  so  rapidly,  that  something 
will  have  to  be  done  before  long  or  the  coming  generations 
will  change  much,  probably  for  the  worse.  Times  have 
changed.  If  we  do  not  adapt  our  civilization  to  the  changed 
conditions,  the  race  will  suffer  and  suffer  severely.  Why 
should  not  the  vast  amount  of  potential  energy  stored  up 
in  the  young  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  be  turned  into 
kinetic  energy,  and  their  elders  be  saved  a  like  amount? 

If  a  little  manual  training  and  domestic  science  is  a  good 
thing,  why  would  not  this  idea  carried  out  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion  also  be  a  good  thing?  Such  a  simple  remedy 
might  even  save  a  civilization  which  would  otherwise 
deteriorate. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


VI 

THE  FRESHMAN  YEAR^ 

For  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls,  freshman  year 
in  college  marks  both  a  goal  and  a  turning  point  in  life. 
They  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  they  will  pass 
from  school  to  college.  They  read  with  close  attention  the 
college  announcements  and  pubhcations ;  they  treasure 
items  of  college  gossip,  and  begin,  often  a  year  or  two  in 
advance,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  college  tradition  and  of  college 
life.  When  the  entrance  tests  are  satisfied,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  is  finally  enrolled  on  the  books  of  a  chosen  college, 
happiness  reigns  supreme.  Youth  feels  that  it  has  sub¬ 
stituted  the  toga  virilis  for  the  toga  praetexta. 

Freshman  year  is  a  success  or  a  failure,  first,  according  as 
it  is  prepared  for,  and  second,  according  as  it  is  used.  We 
need  not  attempt  to  blink  the  fact  that  far  too  many  boys 
and  girls  come  to  freshman  year  without  proper  or  adequate 
preparation  for  it.  That  is  often  not  their  own  fault;  it  is 
the  fault  of  easy-going,  pleasure-loving,  responsibility- 
shedding  parents,  and  of  ambitious  but  incompetent  schools. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOME 

The  chief  moulding  force  in  education  used  to  be,  and 
ought  always  to  be,  the  home.  The  habits  and  standards  that 
a  boy  or  girl  acquires  at  home  are  habits  and  standards  that 
are  most  easily  followed  and  appealed  to  in  after-life. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  permitted  at  home  to  read  the  vulgar 
and  sensational  newspaper  press,  and  the  almost  equally 
vulgar  and  ill-written  periodicals  of  the  day,  vainly  spend 
their  time  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  reading  of 
English  classics  at  school. 

There  is  little  use  in  teaching  elocution  to  children  whose 
ears  are  continually  assailed  by  slovenly  or  false  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  by  a  nasal  twang.  There  is  little  use  in  preaching 

^  Written  for  The  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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the  gospel  of  high  standards  and  lofty  ideals  to  children 
who  hear  only  of  pleasin*e  and  of  the  power  and  good  fortune 
of  the  possessors  of  money.  Almost  the  only  excuse  for  a 
boarding  school  is  that  it  so  often  takes  boys  and  girls 
away  from  sordid,  vulgar  and  careless  surroundings  at  home. 

Boys  and  girls  will  never  come  to  freshman  year  with 
proper  preparation  until  the  notion  is  dispelled  that  “edu¬ 
cation”  and  “going  to  school”  are  convertible  terms.  Going 
to  school  is  a  part — frequently  but  a  small  part — of  edu¬ 
cation.  Formal  teaching  and  school  discipline  are  by  no 
means  the  only  influences  in  shaping  information  and 
building  character.  Habits  of  speech  and  of  thought, 
standards  of  taste  and  of  conduct,  ideals  of  life,  are  all 
absorbed  naturally  and  unconsciously  from  a  child’s  im¬ 
mediate  companions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  home  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  freshman 
year. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  many  excellent  and  well- 
managed  secondary  schools  that  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  college  work;  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
enormous  number  that  are  mediocre  or  worse.  It  is  not 
easy  for  even  the  conscientious  parent  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  frequently  the  boy  or  girl  who  goes  to  the 
school  that  is  fashionable  or  widely  advertised  finds  later 
that  what  it  had  to  give  was  the  merest  imitation  of  real 
training  and  discipline. 

Our  great  national  vice  is  superficiality,  and  the  schools, 
the  duty  of  which  it  is  to  pave  the  way  to  college,  frequently 
illustrate  this  vice  in  all  its  enormity.  Instead  of  doing 
a  few  things  well,  they  try  to  do  many  things,  and  do 
them,  all  poorly.  Instead  of  setting  high  standards, 
they  strive  to  conform  to  what  is  fashionable  and 
popular.  They  confuse  notoriety  with  reputation,  and 
send  their  pupils  to  college  wretchedly  unfit  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rich  opportunity  that  lies  before  them. 
It  is  appalling  to  discover  how  many  college  freshmen  who 
have  come  from  schools  that  are  widely  known  and  ordinarily 
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well  spoken  of  are  deficient  in  the  most  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subjects  that  schools  are  supposed  to  teach. 
When  a  brilliant  exception  occurs,  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  home  influence  more  frequently  than  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  good  school. 

If  anyone  had  to  suggest  a  motto  to  be  written  up  over 
the  threshold  of  a  school  that  would  have  its  pupils  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  freshman  year,  it  might  well  be  the 
single  word,  made  familiar  by  the  career  of  Archbishop 
Laud — Thoro! 

But,  granted  that  the  boy  or  girl  joins  a  freshman  class 
fairly  well  prepared  and  full  of  the  right  sort  of  enthusiasm 
for  college  work  and  life,  what  happens  then?  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  freshman  class  is  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  hard-working  young  instructors  or  assistants 
who  are  without  very  wide  or  very  large  human  experience, 
and  whose  concern  is  more  with  the  special  field  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  which  they  have  been  trained  at  the  university 
than  with  the  broad  and  humane  problem  of  human  de¬ 
velopment.  Sometimes  these  young  instructors  are  de¬ 
voted  and  successful  teachers,  and  do  the  best  they  can  to 
make  bricks  with  the  very  insufficient  supply  of  straw  that 
is  provided  for  them.  Yet  nothing  is  so  helpful  to  the 
young  college  student  as  teaching  that  is  founded,  not  on 
scholarship  only,  but  on  that  insight  and  sympathy  which 
only  experience  can  give. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  older  and  wiser  heads  might  see 
more  of  the  freshmen;  and  there  would  be  less  loss  if  the 
talented  young  instructors,  fresh  from  the  success  of  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  were 
put  in  charge  of,  let  us  say,  the  juniors.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  relative  values 
that  puts  tender  children  of  kindergarten  age  into  the  hands 
of  the  rawest  arid  greenest  of  teachers,  usually  consigns 
college  freshmen  to  the  care  of  the  least-experienced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Freshman  year  ought  to  be  the  time  when  the  boy  or 
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girl  who  goes  to  college  feels  the  thrill  that  accompanies  a 
new  sense  of  power  gained  from  venturing  out  into  new  and 
unfamiliar  fields  and  accomplishing  tasks  not  before  tried. 
Side  by  side  with  this  joyous  intellectual  experience  are  the 
large  and  helpful  social  discipline  and  the  schooling  in 
democracy  that  come  from  association  with  other  youths 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from  varying 
social  environments.  All  these  are  influences  that,  subtly 
but  untiringly,  work  to  form  both  mind  and  character. 

WHEN  THE  HORIZON  WIDENS 

The  normal  boy  or  girl  of  this  age  is  ready  and  eager  to 
learn  new  modes  of  expression  and  to  try  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  undertakings.  The  horizon  of  life  is  suddenly 
widened;  new  books  are  spoken  of  and  suggested,  and  some 
of  them  are  read;  new  interests  are  discovered,  and  the 
growing  and  strengthening  mind  pries  curiously  behind  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  facts  and  the  meaning  of  history,  of 
natural  science,  of  literature.  Sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
more  rapidly,  events  past  and  present  begin  to  fall  into 
orderly  relations  and  standards  of  judgment  and  of  taste 
begin  to  evolve.  This  whole  process  is  as  subtle,  as  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  usually  as  unconscious  as  the  chemical  and 
physical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  making  of  a  crystal. 

To  waste  freshman  year,  to  throw  away  its  opportunities 
in  idleness  and  inattention,  is  a  wrong  so  grievous  as  to 
amount  to  a  sin.  Ground  lost  in  freshman  year  can  never 
be  regained.  On  it,  as  the  foundation,  the  whole  subsequent 
college  career — and  that  in  the  university,  if  the  college 
student  goes  on  to  university  studies — must,  be  built. 
The  freshman  who  uses  his  opportunities  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  will  form  friendships  without  joining  a  clique ;  he  will 
broaden  his  sympathies  and  his  range  of  interests,  rather 
than  restrict  them;  he  will  not  try  merely  to  project  into 
college  life  the  associations  and  the  companionships  that 
have  been  familiar  to  him  at  school;  he  will  steer  clear  of 
narrowness  of  all  kinds,  and  try  to  learn  what  it  means  to 
grow  in  breadth  and  in  depth  of  mind  and  of  character. 
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The  wise  freshman  will  take  good  care  of  his  health  and 
his  morals,  as  well  as  his  mind;  he  will  participate  in  games 
and  manly  sports ;  he  will  avoid  those  habits  and  those  foods 
and  drinks  that  are  harmful;  he  will  keep  his  mouth  clean 
of  foul  and  coarse  speech;  and  he  will  preserve  his  young 
manhood  from  vice  as  he  would  from  crime. 

THE  CRUCIAL  MOMENT 

All  this  means  that  freshman  year  is  often  a  crucial 
moment  of  education.  The  youth  who  goes  wrong  then 
may  never  wholly  recover  his  intellectual  or  moral  balance. 
The  normal  American  youth  is  hearty,  whole-souled,  and 
clean-minded.  Left  to  himself  and  kept  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  false  standards  and  the  contamination  of  low  char¬ 
acters,  he  uses  himself  and  his  time  well. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  look  after  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  college  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  properly 
housed  and  fed,  as  well  as  properly  taught.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  college,  thru  some  one  or  more  of  its  officers,  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  him,  to  know  about  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  to  be  constantly  at  his  side,  not  for  correction 
and  rebuke,  but  for  guidance  and  friendship.  In  every 
college  there  should  be  some  officer  who  is,  in  effect,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  freshmen.  That  officer,  by  whatever 
name  called,  should  enjoy  their  confidence  and  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  their  lives.  He  should  be  the  man  to  whom 
they  naturally  turn  for  suggestion,  for  helpful  advice,  and 
for  friendly  counsel. 

The  ideal  freshman  year,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  college  responsibility  and  of  pursuing  certain 
definite  studies.  It  is,  rather,  a  unique  bit  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  for  which  proper  preparation  must  be  made  at 
home  and  in  school,  and  of  which  the  most  should  be  made 
thru  the  joint  efforts  of  the  freshmen  themselves  and  of 
the  college  of  their  choice. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

In  his  article  in  the  February  Educationai,  Review,  Ad¬ 
miral  Chadwick  has  neglected  an  important  phase  of  what 
he  calls  The  woman  peril  in  American  education;  namely,  the 
influence  of  the  mother  in  the  home.  He  has  also  failed 
to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  difficulty  of  escape  from  the 
conditions  which  he  so  much  deplores.  The  effect  of  his 
article  on  the  educational  world,  supposing,  for  convenience, 
that  it  will  be  widely  enough  read  to  justify  that  expres¬ 
sion,  is  somewhat  doubtful;  principally  because  the  all  but 
hopelessly  feminized  men  now  in  charge  of  our  educational 
system  are  constitutionally  incapacitated  for  taking  Ad¬ 
miral  Chadwick’s  view. 

This  constitutional  incapacity  Admiral  Chadwick  takes  as 
a  premise  when  he  says  that  “for  generations  the  American 

boy . has  been  under  woman  tutelage.’’  No  one  will 

deny  this  fact.  We  know  what  he  thinks  of  it  as 
applied  to  the  school,  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  whether  the 
influence  of  the  mother  in  the  home  is  a  menace  to  American 
manhood.  If  so,  the  menace  is  shared  to  some  extent  by 
European  nations.  It  may  be  that  Admiral  Chadwick’s  ideal 
is  the  English  so-called  “public  school’’  which  removes  the 
boy  from  his  mother’s  influence  at  eight  or  ten.  If  this  is 
his  view,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  aristocratic 
Enghshman  is  a  better  man  than  his  middle-class  com¬ 
patriot,  who  received  his  education  in  an  institution  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  American  public  school,  and  was  mean¬ 
while  obliged  to  associate  with  his  mother  every  day. 

In  his  last  paragraph.  Admiral  Chadwick  speaks  of  the 
opinions  of  thoughtful  men  and  women;  this  tribute  to  the 
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feminine  intellect  emboldens  the  writer  to  offer  her  personal 
opinion  that  to  regard  the  aristocrat  as  superior  is  to  take 
an  undemocratic  view.  But  this  does  not  render  the  view 
unsound.  Moreover,  it  may  not  be  Admiral  Chadwick’s  view 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  believe  that  a  school 
system  in  which  boys  are  taught  entirely  by  men  would 
offset  the  feminizing  influence  of  the  mother;  he  may  even 
be  convinced  that  a  certain  amount  of  association  with 
mothers  and  sisters  is  desirable.  One  longs  to  know  just 
what  is  Admiral  Chadwick’s  view  of  this  important  phase 
of  the  “woman  peril.’’ 

The  enormous  difficulty  of  escape  from  this  peril  is 
another  topic  that  one  wishes  Admiral  Chadwick  would  de¬ 
velop  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Imagine,  again,  a  school 
system  in  which  boys,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten, 
or  at  whatever  later  point  the  author  advocates,  are 
taught  exclusively  by  men.  The  only  available  men,  be  it 
remembered,  have  been,  for  generations,  under  “woman 
tutelage.’’  Unless,  which  hardly  seems  probable.  Admiral 
Chadwick  would  find  it  practicable  to  confine  the  teaching 
force  to  Englishmen  and  Prussians,  and  such  Americans 
as  have  attended  universities,  colleges,  and  special  schools 
controlled  entirely  by  men;  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  interfere  appreciably 
with  such  a  scheme.  And  then,  the  men  who  control  these 
rare  and  superior  institutions,  are  they  the  product  of  an 
equally  efficient  system,  or  is  there  a  taint  of  feminization 
somewhere  in  their  educational  ancestry?  The  whole 
question  is  fearfully  complicated ;  one  gets  deeper  and 
deeper.  Let  us  extricate  ourselves  as  best  we  can  from  the 
perplexities  of  the  past  and  look  at  the  prospects  of  the 
future. 

Let  us  take  such  men  as  we  can  get  for  the  increased 
salaries  that  will  insure  their  equality  “in  mental  status 
and  teaching  ability’’  to  the  women  whom  they  displace. 
Such  men  should  be,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  women. 
Even  a  feminized  man^must  be  more  virile  than  a  woman  ; 
just  how  much  more.  Admiral  Chadwick,  perhaps,  could  tell 
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us.  Still,  these  men  with  their  generations  of  feminine 
tutelage  behind  them,  would  necessarily  be  far  below 
his  ideal  of  masculinity.  No  doubt,  by  a  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  of  selection,  the  ideal  might  be  approached  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  generations.  Can  Admiral  Chadwick 
predict  even  approximately  how  many  generations  it  would 
take  to  reach  a  moderately  satisfactory  state  of  affairs? 
If,  trained  as  he  was  in  a  “special  school  controlled  en¬ 
tirely  by  men,”  his  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  virile  to  com¬ 
pass  the  prediction,  the  defect  may  conveniently  be  laid 
to  some  taint  of  femipity  in  his  ancestry. 

But  this  hereditary  taint  of  femininity  presents  another 
obstacle  to  the  author’s  program  of  progress.  What 
of  the  effect  of  his  glowing  appeal  on  the  feminized  public  ? 
Can  the  taxpayers  and  voters  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  required  $23,000,000  to  provide  for  man 
tutelage  for  boys?  To  be  sure,  the  women  taxpayers  have 
no  vote.  But  this  is  a  negligible  advantage  as  long  as  the 
male  voters  remain  in  their  present  state  of  intellectual 
emasculation.  And  how  can  they  be  rescued  from  it 
without  the  $23,000,000?  The  situation  seems  almost 
hopeless. 

It  is  indeed  hopeless,  if  the  object  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  produce  a  European  type  of  man¬ 
hood.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  the  ideal  American 
man.  It  seems  probable  that  that  ideal  is  to  be  shaped 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  men  and  women 
both.  On  the  whole,  the  mother  has,  for  obvious  reasons, 
more  influence  than  the  father  in  the  education  of  the  sons. 
European  systems  have  offset  this  by  a  preponderance  of 
masculine  influence  in  the  schools;  the  American  system 
has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  recognized  it  as  natural,  and 
paralleled  it  in  the  schools  by  employing  a  large  proportion 
of  women  teachers.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  if 
fathers  had  more  time  to  give  to  their  children,  and  if  all 
children  except  the  youngest  in  the  schools  could  be  taught 
by  men  during  a  part  of  every  school  day.  But  to  call  the 
system  reprehensible  because  boys  are  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  women  seems  dangerously  near  the  criticism  of 
the  divine  plan. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  Admiral  Chadwick’s  solici¬ 
tude  about  the  evils  of  feminine  influence.  “Men,”  he  says, 
“think  in  terms  of  steamships,  railways,  battleships,  war, 
finance.”  What  men?  If  he  means  all  men,  or  nearly 
all,  and  if  those  are  the  terms  in  which  men  ought  to  think, 
then  what  harm  has  been  done?  Or,  if  the  teaching  of 
women  has  done  violence  to  that  subtle  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  boy’s  soul  and  those  “great  energies  of  the 
world,”  of  which  the  author  speaks  so  feelingly,  how  can 
men,  whose  boyhood  has  suffered  such  violence,  think  in 
such  masculine  terms?  Or,  does  he  mean,  by  men,  the 
favored  few  who  have  been  free  from  feminine  influence? 
If  so,  there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  the  whole  United 
States  to  teach  the  boys  of  Rhode  Island. 

Admiral  Chadwick  does  not,  of  course,  tell  us  in  what  terms 
women  think;  of  this,  he  modestly  disclaims  all  knowledge. 
He  ought,  logically,  however,  to  accept  a  woman’s  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  this;  he  has  the  same  opportunities  for 
verification  that  she  has.  Suppose,  then,  a  woman  were  to 
tell  him  that  women  think  as  individuals,  not  as  a  class. 
They  think  in  all  sorts  of  terms,  from  bridge  to  biology; 
good  mothers  and  teachers  think  largely  in  terms  of  human 
bodies,  minds,  and  souls.  If  it  were  not  for  Admiral  Chad¬ 
wick’s  assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  would  believe  that  the 
masculine  mind  is  equally  versatile.  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dante  thought  in  terms  of  finance,  or  the  Prince 
of  Peace  in  terms  of  war.  Some  mothers,  and  even  some 
fathers  (feminized,  of  course)  prefer  to  have  their  children 
trained  by  teachers  who  think  largely  in  terms  of  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

Such  parents  as  these  exert  a  positive  influence  upon  the 
American  school  system,  and,  with  all  other  citizens  who 
thru  office,  or  the  ballot,  or  in  any  other  way  control  the 
system,  may  be  included  in  the  educational  world,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term.  The  men,  as  well  as  the  women 
of  this  world,  received  their  education  under  woman  tutelage.. 
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If  they  had  not,  on  the  whole,  found  it  good,  they  would 
doubtless  try  to  secure  something  different  for  their  children. 

Admiral  Chadwick’s  article,  then,  will  have  little  of  his 
intended  effect  on  any  but  those  who  shared  his  peculiar 
educational  advantages.  It  might  have  other  effects, 
some  of  them  harmful.  If  widely  read  by  prejudiced  people 
susceptible  to  platitudes  about  sex  characteristics,  it  might 
act  disastrously  in  promoting  sex  antagonism.  It  will 
undoubtedly  impress  upon  some  readers  the  idea  that  the 
proportion  of  men  teachers  must  be  maintained  or  in¬ 
creased.  In  certain  cases,  this  will  encourage  the  all  too 
common  practise  of  employing  inexperienced  men  at 
salaries  several  hundred  dollars  above  those  of  the  most 
tried  and  efficient  women.  This  is  certainly  not  the  effect 
intended  by  the  author;  but  he  may  be  sure  that  the 
emphasis  on  men  will  impress  a  certain  class  of  school 
officials  and  taxpayers,  to  whom  the  distinction  between 
masculine  efficiency  and  mere  masculinity  is  something 
beyond  comprehension.  The  importance  of  maintaining 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  good  men  teachers  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  should  be  imprest  upon  the  public  by  every 
effective  means.  Many  sane  articles  have  been  and  are 
being  written  on  the  subject.  But  an  article  that  con¬ 
demns  all  teaching  by  women  as  harmful  to  boys  is  too 
lacking  in  sanity  to  be  effective  with  thinking  men  and  women. 

Florence  H.  Hewitt 

High  School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


AMERICAN  CHILDREN  IN  BERLIN 

The  increasing  requests  of  American  parents  to  be  told 
of  schools  where  they  may  send  their  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  has  become  a  serious  problem  for  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  Americans  who  are  obliged  to  look 
after  their  children’s  education  while  abroad.  The  most 
frequent  notion  seems  to  be  that  provisions  similar  to 
those  made  for  aliens  in  American  public  schools  might  be 
expected  in  the  country  which  is  conspicuous  for  having  de- 
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veloped  an  unrivalled  system  of  schools  from  kindergartens 
to  universities.  Such  provisions,  however,  are  not  made. 
One  forgets  that  there  is  no  need  for  taking  care  of  out¬ 
siders  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are  no  aliens  by 
immigration  in  Germany  and  even  the  small  number  of 
occasional  outsiders  who  happen  to  come  into  a  community 
are  not  an  argument.  While  the  American  public  school 
is  facing  the  necessity  of  Americanizing  foreign  children  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  while  those  foreign  children  themselves 
are  only  too  eager  to  copy  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
American  ideals,  no  sane  parent  in  Germany  will  expect 
his  child  to  forget  his  origin  and  to  take  the  attitude  of  the 
corresponding  child  in  the  atmosphere  of  America.  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  are  adapted  for  the  needs  of  American  children 
or  those  who  are  to  be  made  Americans,  and  the  absence  of 
provisions  for  American  children  whom  no  one  expects 
to  become  Germans  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  lack  of  hospitality. 

A  few  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind:  First  of  all,  Amer¬ 
ican  children  will  always  fit  poorly  into  a  system  which  is 
totally  different  from  the  system  to  which  they  are  used  at 
home.  The  methods  differ,  and  so  do  the  goals  of  the  two 
systems.  One  other  objection  is  that  the  general  notion 
of  an  American  child  about  subordination  differs  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  Germany  nursery,  and  conflicts  may 
easily  arise  which  may  be  mischievous  in  results  merely 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  from  play  or 
joke  not  understood.  Besides,  such  children,  always  in 
minority,  will  remain  a  foreign  element,  partly  a  target 
for  curiosity,  partly  a  drawback  not  owing  to  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  owing  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  routine  work.  Such  considerations  must  therefore 
exempt  principals  of  schools  from  the  charge  of  being  dis¬ 
obliging  or  reluctant.  'I'he’  responsibility  which  they  will 
have  to  assume  is  great  and  to  shift  the  responsibility  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  parent  would  not  be  fair,  I  should  think  also 
not  possible.  It  should  also  not  Ik*  forgotten  that  in  all 
but  private  scIkmiIs  tlie  final  decision  about  admitting  chil- 
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dren  rests  not  with  the  principal  but  with  the  board,  i.  e., 
with  some  authority  still  farther  remote  from  the  actual 
problems  of  the  classroom.  These  authorities,  however, 
can  judge  merely  by  general  impressions  of  the  adapta¬ 
bility  or  non-adaptability  of  American  children  to  the  rigid 
system  of  a  German  school.  Everybody  over  here  knows 
that,  for  instance,  Americans  are  accustomed  to  go  ahead 
in  one  subject  and  to  ignore  others,  while  the  idea  of  drop¬ 
ping  or  disposing  of  a  subject,  for  instance  French  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  is  something  entirely  unknown  in  German  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  American  boy  should  be  far  ahead 
in  one  subject,  to  force  him  to  repeat  would  tax  his  patience, 
and  patience  is  the  last  thing  which  American  pedagogy 
has  developed.  Thus,  what  at  first  sight  might  seem 
something  most  desirable  and  quite  simple,  would  involve 
considerable  difficulties  and  probably  be  very  Httle  to  the 
real  interest  of  the  child.  What  American  children  need 
most  of  all  is  to  be  interrupted  as  httle  as  possible  in  their 
general  course  of  instruction.  They  want  to  be  prepared 
for  college,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  American  methods 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  exclude  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  German  language  which 
is  best  proved  by  the  great  success  of  the  Coit  School  for 
Boys  in  Munich.  This  school,  first  of  all,  serves  the  special 
needs  of  American  boys,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not 
neglect  the  great  opportunities  of  the  German  environment. 

To  build  up  a  school  of  this  type  in  Berlin  would 
undoubtedly  meet  the  need  of  many  Americans  here. 
There  are  in  Greater  Berlin  some  twenty  men  and  women 
who,  partly  under  the  exchange  system  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  partly  as 
independent  visiting  scholars,  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
service  of  American  schools.  These  educators  are  well 
acquainted  with  American  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
better  qualified  than  anybody  else  to  instruct  American 
children  in  Germany. 

K.  ().  Baktuinc; 

AmIIMIKA  iNMTITt'T 

HKIII.IN,  CtKRMANY 
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University  tutorial  classes.  By  Albert  Mansbridge.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.  1913.  197  pp. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
development  in  England  of  a  democratic  system  of  university 
education.  The  University  Tutorial  Classes  here  described 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  university  extension  and  mark 
the  progress  of  higher  education  among  the  more  humble 
and  the  regularizing  and  systematizing  of  the  general  and 
rather  inchoate  attempt  to  make  the  great  universities  of 
England  of  service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  lyceum 
with  its  short  lecture  course  was  important  and  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  epoch-making  because  it  indicated  an  entire  change  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  higher  education 
in  England.  Its  value,  however,  gradually  diminished  as 
an  important  factor  in  education  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
more  regular  classes  and  class  instruction.  Men  and  women 
who  had  been  fired  by  a  desire  for  learning  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  disconnected  forms  of  study  and  with  loose 
methods  of  organization.  Hence,  the  development  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  into  University  Tutorial  Classes — limited 
classes  of  students,  regular  in  attendance  and  ready  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  work  assigned. 

The  story  of  this  development  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Mans- 
bridge’s  book  with  a  spirit  which  shows  his  own  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  movement.  In  fact,  his  evident  object  in 
writing  the  book  is  to  enlighten  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  movement  in  education  so  promising  for  England  and 
for  English-speaking  peoples,  altho  he  also  intends  to  use 
his  pages  in  encouraging  those  who  are  striving  to  unshackle 
popular  higher  education. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  first  portrays 
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in  eleven  chapters  the  development  of  university  education 
among  working  classes;  the  second  consists  of  nine  appendices, 
the  testimonia  to  the  narrative  which  precedes.  The  story  - 
of  the  movement  is  easily  told.  In  August,  1903,  a  mutual 
conference  was  held  at  Oxford  of  representatives  of  univer¬ 
sities,  trade  unions  and  cooperative  associations,  and  the 
Workers’  Education  Association  was  formed  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  increasing  the  demand  for  education  among  those 
engaged  in  manual  labor.  At  present  this  Association  is 
composed  of  about  two  thousand  federated  societies  of 
working  people  and  educational  organizations.  It  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  central  council  with  eight  distinct  committees 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  branches.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  three  years  later  brought  together  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference  of  August,  1907,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  committee  of  seven  members  from  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  seven  delegates  named  by  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association.  This  committee,  after  an  elaborate  discussion, 
prepared  the  Oxford  report  which  recognized  “that  the 
modern  university  must  be  accessible  to  every  class,’’  and 
thereupon  set  forth  principles  under  which  University 
Tutorial  Classes  have  been  organized  and  which  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  movement  from  that  day  to  this.  At  Oxford 
a  joint  committee  of  university  delegates  and  working  men 
was  formed  to  organize  and  supervise  the  classes.  This 
became  a  model  for  other  committees  controlling  the  Tu¬ 
torial  Classes  thruout  England  and  Wales.  This  is  the 
simple  plan.  The  University  Joint  Committee  appoints 
the  tutor  and  is  responsible  for  the  educational  control  of  the 
Classes.  Not  more  than  thirty- two  students  are  assigned 
to  each  class.  They  are  adult  working  men  and  women  who 
agree  to  study  for  three  years  without  absence  from  class 
except  for  illness  or  because  of  the  demands  of  their  employ¬ 
ment;  also  to  write  regular  essays.  The  standard  of  each 
course  of  study  is  that  of  university  honors  work.  Expenses 
are  met  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  from 
universities,  but  nevertheless  the  development  of  the  classes 
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has  been  hampered  to  a  considerable  degree  by  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  students  vary  as  to  politics  and  creed  and  are 
working  people,  laborers  and  clerks,  with  a  small  number  of 
school  teachers.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  seek 
no  diploma  or  certificate  as  the  evidence  of  completing  their 
study,  so  that  they  regard  true  study  as  itself  a  reward. 
There  are  no  formal  examinations  and  tests  are  confined 
to  written  papers.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  is 
women  and  there  is  testimony  that  these  are  the  more  faith¬ 
ful  in  their  attendance  even  in  bad  weather.  The  tutors 
are  taken,  in  the  main,  from  the  universities  and  are  often 
engaged  in  internal  university  work.  There  are,  in  fact, 
three  types  of  tutors:  first,  those  from  the  university; 
second,  those  from  occupations  not  associated  with  universi¬ 
ties;  third,  persons  giving  full  time  to  instruction.  In  the 
winter  of  1912  three  hundred  and  seventeen  classes  were  in 
operation  and  of  these  only  four  failed  to  continue  their 
work. 

Evidently  the  universities  of  England  have  heeded  the 
call  and  have  come  close  to  the  people,  offering  now  not 
merely  general  extension  lectures,  but  establishing  classes 
so  necessary  for  regular  and  successful  instruction.  There 
is  an  interesting  parallel  in  America  where  progress  in  the 
democratizing  of  university  education  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  extension  classes  conducted  along  academic 
lines  and  with  educational  standards  identical  with  those  of 
the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

James  C.  Egbert 

Columbia  University 


When  some  few  months  ago  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of 
Jena  was  in  this  country  he  greatly  added  to  his  reputation 
for  clearness  and  incisiveness  of  thought  and  experience 
thru  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  at  various  universities. 
Many  who  then  made  his  acquaintance  will  be  glad  to  see, 
under  the  title  Knowledge  and  life,  an  English  rendering 
of  what  is  in  substance  Professor  Eucken’s  introduction  to 
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his  theory  of  knowledge.  The  English  version  is  well  made 
by  Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones.  We  can  commend  the  book  as  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as 
a  good  antidote  to  much  that  is  now  written  on  philosoph¬ 
ical  topics  under  various  more  or  less  attractive  and  high- 
sounding  titles.  Professor  Eucken  is  one  of  those  well- 
schooled  philosophers  who  does  not  beheve  that  a  theory  of 
knowledge  can  either  be  dispensed  with  or  taken  for  granted. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  307  p.) 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mme.  Montessori  and  her  ad¬ 
mirers,  she  has  nothing  that  is  really  new  to  say  about  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  her  as  a  herald  of  a 
new  dawn.  Doubtless  the  schools  of  her  native  land  are 
in  need  of  just  such  vigorous  stimulus  as  she  is  applying  to 
them,  but  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States  have  long  been  doing  what  she  prescribes,  and 
have  been  doing  it  increasingly  well.  Much  of  her  writing 
reads  like  an  echo  of  the  one  powerful  voice  of  Colonel  Parker 
and  is  all  the  better  on  that  account.  In  the  Montessori 
method  and  the  American  school,  Miss  Florence  E.  Ward 
of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’  College  makes  an  exposition  of 
Mme.  Montessori’s  teaching  that  is  very  clear,  agreeable 
and  practical.  The  teachings  themselves  and  this  book 
upon  them  are  both  good.  The  only  error  is  in  attributing 
originality  in  thought  and  principle  to  what  is  already  well 
known  and  widely  practised.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.  243  p.  $1.25.) 

With  almost  monotonous  regularity  we  find  upon  our 
table  philosophical  books  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
of  Chicago.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  they  are 
almost  always  well  wTitten  and  interesting.  In  his  little 
volume  entitled  Nietsche,  Dr.  Carus  makes  a  study  not  only 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  ultra-individualism  which  marked  his 
view  of  the  world.  The  resulting  treatment  is  quite  worth 
reading,  particularly  if  it  leads  on  to  an  enjoyment  of  the 
writings  of  Nietsche  himself.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1914.  150  p.  $1.25.) 
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Mr.  Bardeen  has  placed  all  students  of  education  under 
a  new  obligation  by  bringing  out  a  handsome  edition  of 
Charles  Hoole’s  A  new  discovery  of  the  old  art  of  teaching 
school.  This  edition  has  been  made  by  Thiselton  Mark, 
of  Manchester  University,  who  has  based  it  upon  the  manu¬ 
script  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  book, 
of  course,  is  an  indispensable  classic  of  educational  litera¬ 
ture  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  this  accessible  form.  (Syra¬ 
cuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1913.  360  p.  $3.00.) 

Quite  the  best  book  that  we  have  seen  in  its  field.  An 
industrial  and  commercial  geography,  is  the  volume  of  that 
name  by  Professor  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1913.  914  p.  $4.00.) 

We  had  hoped  to  find  something  helpful  in  the  volume 
entitled  What  is  education}  by  Stanley  Leathes,  but  have 
been  disappointed.  The  writer,  like  so  many  other  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  writes  without  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  without 
a  fixt  hold  on  contemporary  conditions  outside  of  England. 
This  makes  his  book  of  very  little  value  to  students  in  other 
countries.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1913.  191  p.) 

A  popular  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  over 
Europe  which  is  in  substance  accurate  and  in  style  not 
unpleasing,  is  contained  in  How  Europe  was  won  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  M.  Wilmer  Stubbs.  (Chicago:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  1913.  300  p.  $1.50.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  some  new  and  worthy  additions  to  the 
series  of  modern  language  textbooks  brought  out  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  Two  of  these  are  German  and 
one  French — Raabe’s  Die  schwarze  Galeere,  and  Meyer’s 
Ludwig  und  Annemarie,  and  Sardou’s  Les  femmes  fortes. 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1913.  154  p. 

60  cents;  295  p.  60  cents;  216  p.  60  cents.) 

A  typical  French  textbook  made  by  a  sound  scholar, 
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clearly  printed  and  for  sale  at  a  low  price,  is  Les  Bucoliques 
of  Virgil,  by  Professor  Plessis,  of  the  Sorbonne.  We  notice 
that  this  book  sells  in  Paris  for  18  cents.  Why  can  we  not 
have  equally  good  textbooks  in  this  country  at  a  similar 
price?  (Paris:  Librairie  Hachette.  1913.  89  p.  90  cents.) 

A  typical  piece  of  thorogoing  German  scholarship  is  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence,  by  Dr. 
Hauler  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  discussion  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  play,  and  the  comments  upon  it, 
and  the  handling  of  the  Roman  theatre  in  all  its  details 
are  exceptionally  scholarly  and  very  interesting.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  American  colleges  will  be  likely 
to  use  this  book.  (Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1913.) 

The  literature  of  the  Sunday  school  steadily  grows,  and 
there  has  just  now  been  added  to  it  a  very  practical  book 
entitled  Worship  in  the  Sunday  school,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Harts- 
horne,  instructor  in  religious  education  in  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  The  author’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
deals  with  two  main  principles,  namely,  the  social  function 
in  worship  and  the  place  of  feehng  in  worship.  There  is 
much  in  the  book  to  challenge  careful  study.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1913.  210  p.  $1.50.) 

To  the  American  Citizens  Series  there  had  been  added  a 
book  full  of  stimulus  and  suggestion  entitled  Organized 
democracy,  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
under  a  good  many  theoretical  illusions  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  democratic  government,  but  he  is  firm  and  clear  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  practical  organization  and  efficiency  in  public 
work.  The  book  suffers  somewhat  from  a  certain  positive¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  expression,  but  it  should  not  be  over- 
lookt.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1913. 
479  p.  $2.50.) 
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Thoughts  upon  Two  educational  writers  of  the  first  im- 
educationai  dis-  portance  have  recently  been  discussing  the 
content  educational  discontent  that  is  understood  to 

prevail  in  England.  Vice-Chancellor  Sadler  of  Leeds  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  President  of  Magdalene  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  have  both  written  highly  instructive  papers 
on  this  general  subject.  Dr.  Sadler,  true  to  his  philosophic 
training  and  his  optimistic  temperament,  looks  behind  the 
more  superficial  signs  and  tendencies  of  the  moment  and 
points  for  encouragement  to  the  deeper  movements  which 
these  sometimes  represent  but  more  often  conceal.  He 
points  out  for  example  that  when  Jacques-Delcraze  came  to 
England  a  year  ago  the  largest  halls  could  scarcely  hold  the 
number  of  teachers  who  wished  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Edmund 
Holmes,  who  is  described  by  Dr.  Sadler  as  the  Gordon  Craig 
of  English  educational  literature,  finds  an  audience  upon  a 
scale  which  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  life  time  utterly  failed 
to  find. 

The  chaos  of  English  education  that  is  so  much  talked 
about.  Dr.  Sadler  asserts  to  be  a  cheerful  chaos.  The  con¬ 
fusion  that  is  pointed  to  he  ascribes  not  to  decay,  but  to 
growth.  He  insists  that  so  far  from  English  teachers  as  a 
mass  being  at  the  present  time  disheartened  about  their 
work  or  disillusioned  about  their  lot,  there  never  has  been  a 
time  within  living  memory  when  so  many  of  them  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  their  work  or  so  willing  to  give  unsparingly 
of  the  leisure  of  their  holidays  to  self-training  and  for  study. 

Mr.  Benson  writes  in  a  similar  vein.  He  finds  the  pre¬ 
vailing  educational  discontent  to  be  intelligent,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  even  good  natured.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  he 
offers  concrete  evidence  of  his  belief. 
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Sound  common  The  intelligent  citizenship  of  the  country 
sense  js  under  a  new  obligation  to  Dr.  Charles 

W.  Eliot.  The  reason  is  contained  in  the  following  brief 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

“Charles  E.  Pender,  of  the  Trolleymen’s  Union,  received 
this  morning  a  reply  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  former 
President  of  Harvard  University,  to  a  letter  he  wrote  him 
a  short  time  ago,  asking  why  he  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to 
trades  unions.  Mr.  Pender,  in  his  letter,  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  these  organizations  had  brought  happiness  to  the 
working  class  because  of  shorter  hours,  increased  wages 
and  better  conditions. 

“Dr.  Eliot’s  answer  follows: 

“  ‘Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1914. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  agree  with  you  that  trades  unions  have  raised  wages  and 
shortened  hours,  and  that  collective  bargaining  in  some  in¬ 
dustries  has  been  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  working 
people.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  factory  system 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
years  thru  the  war  waged  by  the  trades  unions  against  em¬ 
ployers  and  managers,  and  that  it  needed,  and  still  needs, 
improvement. 

My  objections  to  the  trades  unions  are  altogether  educa¬ 
tional  and  moral.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  their  members, 
because  of  certain  methods  which  they  have  used  and  are 
still  using.  The  first  of  these  objectionable  methods  is  the 
habitual  use  of  violence  against  persons  and  property  to 
gain  their  ends.  The  second  is  the  limited  output.  The 
third  is  the  uniform  wage,  alike  for  all  journeymen  without 
regard  to  age  or  skill.  The  fourth  is  the  disregard  of  con¬ 
tracts — their  own  contracts,  and  contracts  which  employers 
or  managers  have  entered  into  with  owners  or  consumers, 
but  have  not  yet  fulfilled. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  practises  are  grave  violations 
of  the  universal  moral  sense.  The  second  and  third  rob 
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the  workingman  of  strong  motives  for  self-improvement 
and  make  it  probable  that  he  will  do  no  hearty,  zealous, 
faithful  work.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
be  happy  in  the  life-work,  for  there  is  no  happy,  contented 
work  except  that  done  with  good  will,  generous  zeal,  and 
loyalty. 

I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  the  trades  unions  have 
brought  happiness  to  any  working  men.  Higher  wages, 
shortened  hours,  better  clothes,  and  more  meat  do  not 
necessarily  contribute  to  genuine  happiness  any  more  than 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  do.  Happiness  and  content  are 
states  of  mind.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  in  our  country 
trades  unionists  are  not  really  happy  as  a  matter  of 
fact?  To  my  thinking  they  never  will  be  so  long  as  they  get 
no  satisfaction  in  their  daily  work.  It  is  the  grudging 
spirit  in  which  they  work  which  prevents  them  from  getting 
any  content  out  of  their  work  for  a  livelihood. 

All  well-read,  thinking  people  believe  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  depends  on  universal,  steady,  productive 
labor ;  the  unions  seem  to  believe  that  the  less  one  works  the 
better. 

Altho  profit-sharing  is  not  applicable  in  all  industries,  I 
see  in  sound  methods  of  profit-sharing  one  mode  of  escape 
from  the  deplorable  effects  of  trades  union  teachings;  for 
just  profit-sharing  will  put  to  employer  and  employed  alike 
precisely  the  same  motive  for  faithful,  generous,  cooperative 
industry,  and  for  successful  productiveness.  No  profit- 
sharing  method  will  work  which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  long  run  profitable  alike  to  employer  and  employed,  to 
owner  and  wage  earner,  to  capital  and  labor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot.’  ” 


Incautious  phil-  One  of  the  perplexing  and  distressing  hap- 
anthropy  penings  of  our  time  is  the  ease  and  readiness 

with  which  the  names  and  patronage  of  important  persons. 
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both  men  and  women,  are  secured  for  undertakings  pro¬ 
fessedly  philanthropic  of  which  these  patrons  know  little 
or  nothing.  For  some  years  past  the  work  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  New  York,  has  been  widely 
advertised  and  heartily  commended  by  persons  in  whose 
names  and  reputations  the  public  has  well-deserved  confi¬ 
dence.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  mismanagement 
and  actual  scandal  have  attended  operations  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  past.  To  those  who  are  in  doubt  on 
this  point  we  commend  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  George  Junior  Republic,  submitted 
to,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  of  New  York  at  its  meeting  of  December  17,  1913.  The 
reading  of  this  well-written  and  convincing  report  will  open 
the  eyes  of  a  good  many  persons  to  the  fact  that  all  that  is 
called  philanthropic  is  not  philanthropy  and  that  a  certain 
kind  of  sentimentality  concerning  self-government  may  be 
pushed  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  cloak  for  gross  im¬ 
morality.  The  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee 
are  definite  and  precise  and,  if  followed  out,  the  George  Junior 
Republic  may  yet  be  rescued  from  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  has  fallen  owing  to  mismanagement,  neglect  and  unsound 
principles. 


Sound  sense  Not  long  ago  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  the  well- 
from  Dr.  Dana  known  neurologist,  dehvered  an  address 
before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  and 
that  has  been  widely  discust  in  the  newspapers.  Dr.  Dana 
swept  away  in  short  order  a  good  many  of  the  fogs  and  mists 
that  are  the  familiar  accompaniment  of  present-day  educa¬ 
tional  discussion.  In  particular  he  disposed  of  the  notion 
that  American  schoolboys  are  compelled  to  work  so  hard 
as  to  result  in  nervous  or  mental  breakdown.  Dr.  Dana 
stated  positively  that  in  thirty  years’  medical  experience 
he  could  recall  only  one  case  of  a  boy  in  a  secondary  school 
who  broke  down  from  overstudy,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
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foundation  of  the  trouble  was  a  weakness  of  the  eyes.  Dr. 
Dana  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  group  of  human 
beings  except  college  students  whose  minds  were  less  over¬ 
taxed  than  schoolboys.  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  main  trouble  with  the  secondary  schools  was  that  they 
did  not  break  the  boys  down  enough.  He  pointed  to  the 
familiar  fact  that  as  compared  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  American  boy  is  two  years  behind  in  the  educational 
race,  and  he  asks  if,  as  the  Binet-Simon  scale  assumes,  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  three  years  behind  in  mental  age  are  feeble¬ 
minded,  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  rising  generation 
of  America?  He  added,  moreover,  that  if  in  the  American 
college  this  retardation  is  increasing,  it  follows  that  the 
American  college  men  are  already  in  the  feeble-minded 
classes  as  measured  by  the  Binet-Simon  tests. 

Dr.  Dana  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  American 
school  year  has  from  900  to  1,000  school  hours,  that  it  has 
from  185  to  200  school  days,  and  that  the  length  of  the  school 
day  is  roughly  five  hours.  With  this  he  compared  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  year  of  1400  hours,  roughly  500  hours  more  than 
the  American,  and  its  270  school  days.  He  pointed  once 
more  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  European  boy  is  at 
the  age  of  ten  taken  hold  of  and  made  to  work  steadily  and 
intensively,  while  the  American  boy,  being  able  to  do  the 
same  if  made  to,  but  being  under  no  compulsion,  falls  into 
retardation,  lack  of  interest  and  superficiality. 

Dr.  Dana  insisted  that  all  this  has  happened  “largely 
because  the  American  schoolboy  is  trained  as  a  very  tender 
plant.  He  is  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  five  days  in 
the  week  and  not  over  four  or  five  hours  each  day.  He  is 
not  allowed,  unless  he  is  behind,  to  work  during  vacations 
and  at  the  slightest  indisposition  he  is  put  to  bed.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sickly  sentimentality  toward  the  growing  boy  on 
the  part  of  American  parents. 

“‘Good  morning,  mother,’  says  the  grouchy  youth. 
‘What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  darling?’  says  the  mother. 
This  attitude  of  anxious  caress  is  kept  up  toward  the  boy 
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during  all  his  growing  and  educational  years.  The  idea  is 
prevalent  that  study  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  furnish  the 
boy,  that  hard  mental  work  should  be  given  to  him  only 
under  the  most  careful  conditions  and  should  be  taken  from 
him  at  the  least  excuse.” 

Dr.  Dana  told  of  the  town  in  Massachusetts  where  on 
rainy  days  the  school  bell  rings  to  inform  the  children  that 
they  need  not  go  to  school.  He  pointed  out  that  “the  brain 
is  the  best-protected  organ  of  the  body.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a  solid  case  which  resists  the  ordinary  raps  and  bumps  of 
the  world.  This  organ  and  all  of  its  tissues  rest  for  one- 
third  of  the  day,  while  all  of  the  other  organs,  even  the 
muscles,  are  doing  something  every  hour.  It  receives  more 
blood  per  cubic  centimeter  than  any  other  organ.  As  it  is 
protected  anatomically  by  its  hard  case  it  is  also  protected 
physiologically  by  the  sense  of  ennui  and  the  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  the  absolute  refusal  to  work  when  it  is  tired. 
It  is  an  organ  which  more  than  any  other  responds  to  exer¬ 
cise  and  training  and  has  within  it  more  potentialities  of 
development  than  any  other  tissue.” 

Dr.  Dana  contrasted  the  European  idea  of  education  with 
the  American  idea  by  saying  that  the  former  is  that  after 
the  age  of  ten  a  child  is  able  to  do  hard  work  and  ought  to, 
while  the  latter  is  that  the  child  is  able  to  do  some  work  and 
ought  to  be  persuaded  to.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 


The  Mtssouhan,  which  as  one  might  expect 
The  newspapers  .  .  .  ^ ,  , ,  1 

IS  printed  at  Missoula,  Montana,  has  re¬ 
cently  called  attention  to  an  interesting  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  by  it  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  local 
news  to  local  people.  In  at  least  one  striking  instance  it 
came  upon  what  it  calls  a  pronounced  case  of  astigmatism 
in  the  matter  of  relative  news  matter.  It  appears  that  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Montana  Legislature  $6,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  establish  fellowships  and  scholarships  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  It  was  recently  announced  that 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  there  would  be 
offered  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  a  certain  specified  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
undergraduate  scholarships  and  scholarships  in  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Education.  The  Montana  papers  disgusted 
the  Missoulian  by  giving  the  matter  no  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Montana  newspapers  did  not 
mention  the  matter  at  all,  while  their  columns  were  filled 
with  murders,  arrests,  defalcations,  divorce  suits,  and  the 
weight  of  local  pigs.  The  Missoidian  is  disheartened,  but 
it  would  be  still  more  so  if  it  were  published  in  New  York, 
Boston  or  Chicago. 


The  politics  of  to-  There  is  a  state  in  this  Union  called  Oregon, 
with  a  population  of  about  700,000,  in  which 
a  good  many  political  antics  have  been  cut  up  during  recent 
years.  One  result  has  been  to  deprive  Oregon  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  to  gain  for  it  notoriety.  It  is  represented  in  part 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  person  named  Harry 
Lane  who  was  born  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1855,  who  was 
graduated  from  Willamette  University  in  1876  and  who  is  a 
physician.  Mr.  Lane  presumably  owes  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  to  the  newer  and  much-lauded  political  methods. 

We  submit  without  further  comment  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  31,  1914. 
The  speaker  was  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  advised  whether  there  is  any  sense  of  shame  or 
political  responsibility  left  among  the  people  of  the  State 
which  sent  him  to  the  Senate. 

‘  ‘  A  short  time  ago  there  died  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  country,  who  is  said  to  have  dug  the  entrails  out  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  system.  Talk  about  ‘wolfing 
Wall  Street!’  The  process  of  wolfing  had  been  practised 
on  the  people  of  New  England,  widows,  orphans  and  trust 
funds,  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
largest  firm  of  financiers  in  this  country,  that  of  the  late- 
lamented  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  is  said  to  have  manipulated 
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that  affair.  Those  affairs,  if  the  truth  be  told,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  as  criminal  and  as  barefaced  thefts  as  were  ever  prac¬ 
tised  on  a  community,  yet  he  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
he  died  that  he  relied  upon,  and  that  his  great  desire  was  to 
have  his  son  continue  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  the  washing  away  of  sins  thru  the  blood  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer ;  and  then  he  reached  down  in  his  hip  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  harp  and  lit  out  for  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
where  I  suspect  St.  Peter  reached  behind  a  post  and  met  him 
with  a  baseball  bat.” 


Training  rural  'j'he  lowa  State  Teachers  College  at 

teachers  in  Iowa  (^gfjar  Falls,  which  has  long  enjoyed  an 

enviable  reputation  both  for  scholarship  and  professional 
skill,  has  organized  a  department  of  rural  education  and 
gone  to  work  at  the  problem  of  improving  the  rural  school 
teacher.  The  rural  schools  of  the  country  siurounding 
Cedar  Falls  are  available  as  demonstration  schools.  They 
receive  special  equipment  and  supervision  from  an  officer 
who  is  professor  of  rural  education  on  the  faculty  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  All  the  duties  of  the  pupils  at  home  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  household  and  with  the  farm  constitute 
a  part  of  the  regular  credit  work  of  the  year.  This  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  will  be  watched  with  close  attention, 
for  if  it  works  out  well  in  practise  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  followed  and  imitated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  plan  adopted  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  reach  and  to  satisfy  the  chief  need  of  the  rural  schools 
and  bring  the  instruction  there  given  in  close  touch  and 
cooperation  with  the  home  and  farm  life  of  the  children. 


Thoughts  of  men  “I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doctrine  more 
who  think  fatal  to  the  root  principle  of  democratic 

government  than  that  it  should  consist  of  the  constant 
amelioration,  at  great  expense  to  the  community,  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  less-favoured  classes  of  the  country, 
at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other  classes.” — Mr. 
Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  12,  1913. 
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“The  present  heads  of  Government  Scientific  Bureaus  at 
Washington  are  starting  a  crusade  for  a  great  National 
University  to  have  its  seat  there.  It  may  do  very  well  for  a 
beginning,  but  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  no  professor  would 
be  anything  but  a  political  demagogue  and  it  would  be  the 
worst  thing  for  science  and  for  the  existing  universities,  of 
which  there  are  too  many  already,  to  have  official  science 
get  a  stronger  foothold  and  have  greater  influence  than  it 
already  has.  It  has  killed  all  individuality  in  geology, 
the  professors  of  geology  in  the  United  States  being,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  satellites  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States.” — From  a  letter  written  by 
Alexander  Agassiz  to  Professor  Huxley,  printed  in  “Letters 
and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz,”  by  G.  R.  Agassiz. 


We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  American  teachers  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Spain  to 
conduct  holiday  courses  for  foreigners  at  Madrid.  During 
the  summer  of  1914  these  courses  will  be  given  from  July  3 
to  August  22.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  work  given.  Instruction  will  cover 
the  Spanish  language  as  well  as  Spanish  literature,  history 
and  art.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish,  as  well  as  those 
who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  culture,  will  find 
these  courses  of  the  greatest  value.  Information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Secretario  de  la  Junta  para  Ampliacion 
de  Kstudios,  Plaza  de  Bilbao,  6,  Madrid,  Spain. 
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